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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING. 


WITH SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR. 


By CHARLES A. GRAY. 


N SOME respects the illustrating of a 

newspaper is similar to the illustrat- 

ing of any other kind of publication ; in 
others it is very different. 

The subjects illustrated in newspapers 
are matters of current interest considera- 
bly more localized than in magazines and 
other periodicals of a more general circu- 
lation; and in newspapers the literary 
features are subordinated 
to the mere matter of 
news. 

As a rule, the illustra- 
tions are not as carefully 
edited as the reading mat- 
ter, so far as the writer 
knows only one paper 
in the country —the New 
York Herald — ever hav- 
ing had an “‘art editor.”’ 

The managing editor 
selects the pictures to be 
run in the paper. As a 
rule he has not had any 
education or special train- 
ing in art matters, conse- 
quently expediency is his 
usual guide. Therefore, 
it is not to be wondered at that a great 
deal gets into the papers in the way of 
illustration that is not very picturesque. 
It may be said, however, that it is not 
always possible to have the material to 
select from that might be desired. As is 
very often the case, the more important 
the news the less the chance for selection 
—although great change might be ac- 
complished under the guidance of an able 
art editor, in not only the selection of 
subject but the selection of space accord- 
ing to quality, and instead of taking up 
half a page with a very poor subject, and 
reducing an exceptionally good one to a 
column, the order might be reversed. 





HORACE TAYLOR, 
Artist, Chicago Times-Herald. 


There are really only three reasons why 
any paper, that prints pictures at all, 
should print poor ones: First, a lack of 
means; second, a lack of knowledge 
about such things, and lastly, a belief 
that the public does not know, and can- 
not tell, the difference between the good 
and the bad. 

Mechanical difficulties to overcome in 
the engraving and print- 
ing of cuts in newspapers 
make it necessary that the 
drawing be more open 
than work for magazines 
and the like that are 
printed on plate paper, 
with fine ink, and run 
through the press slowiy. 
For that reason the best 
drawings for newspapers 
are made inwhat is known 
as ‘‘half-shade,”’ only the 
darkest and half-shadows 
being used, leaving out 
all the finer tints. For in- 
stance, if a face be lighted 
from behind so that the 
greater part of the face is 
in shadow, it makes a very poor subject 
for reproduction, although in the photo- 
graph it may be very beautiful. 

Therefore, for the proper editing of the 
illustrations there should be an “‘art edi- 
tor’’ who is thoroughly familiar with the 
details of pictures and can tell at a 
glance their possibilities. 

Then comes the selection of the artist 
to make the drawing. As no two artists 
work precisely alike, for every subject 
that comes, someone can be found who 
will do that particular work better than 
any other can do it. 

The gentleman who was at one time 
the art editor of the New York Herald 
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told the writer that during his administra- 
tion he had a carefully prepared list of 
one hundred thirty-five artists, who were 
divided according to their qualifications, 
—some being better on portraits, some 
on figures, some on landscapes, some on 
marine views, some on animals, and so on 
through the list. Whenever he decided on 
a subject for illustration, he sent the order 
for a drawing to the artist whom he con- 
sidered best in that particular line, and 
in that way the illustrations were brought 
up to the highest standard possible. 

Drawings for newspapers should be 
bold and strong, and yet have the appear- 
ance of being finely finished, and for that 
reason there are very few artists who can 
do good newspaper work. 

A great deal of the work printed is 
very poor. Either it is only a bare out- 
line, or, if an attempt is made to put in 
the shadows, it is done so stiffly and ruled 
off with such machine-like accuracy that 
it is very monotonous. Much of it, com- 
mendable in other ways, is, for the use 
intended, flat and expressionless. 


BETS ‘My mp, 


Va - 





CHARLES F. BACHELDER, 
Artist, Chicago Daily News. 





HAROLD R. HEATON, 
Artist, Chicago Tribune. 


The engraving of newspaper cuts is 
done by what is known as the “zinc 
etching ’’ process, which is a process of 
transferring a drawing to a sheet of zinc 
by photography, and afterwards eating 
away the zinc from between the lines with 
acid, leaving a relief plate the same as 
though cut with a graver. This process 
requires for copy a drawing with pen and 
India ink on white paper, which is usually 
about four times the size the print in the 
paper is to be. 

The growth and improvement of news- 
paper illustrating has been wonderful. 
Ten years ago scarcely enough was done 
to merit the name. To-day all dailies of 
any importance in the large cities, and a 
great many in the smaller ones, print pic- 
tures more or less, the more prominent 
ones having fully equipped plants, with 
everything necessary to do the entire 
work of making engravings from start to 
finish in the shortest possible time. Ona 
properly equipped newspaper, a picture 
may be drawn, photographed, etched, 
stereotyped and printed within the space 
of two hours. 

If the results are satisfactory, every 
person who has anything to do with the 
art department must be an expert in his 


line. The editor who selects the subject, 
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FRED. RICHARDSON. 
the artist who makes the drawing, the 
photographer, the etcher, the stereotyper 
and the pressman much each do his work 
well, as any single failure makes a failure 
of all. 

The number of persons required in the 
art department of the average illustrated 
daily newspaper is eleven — six artists, 
two photographers and three etchers. 


work than the quantity. 
are filled with pictures at an 
expense of $300 or $400 a 
week, while upon others are 
expended from {1,200 to 
$1,500 a week for illustra- 
tions. ss 

Illustrating has proven prof- 
itable to the papers, although 
the great bulk of it has been 
very poorly done. The great 
American public, if not very 


discriminating, is surely a —-~-¢ 
lover of pictures, and will buy 








WM. SCHMEDTGEN. 


The expense of illustrating a newspaper 
depends more upon the quality of the 
Some papers 
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almost anything in that 
line that comes along. 

The people; however, 
find out, some way, the 
papers that are worthiest, 
and, as political ties were 
never less binding than 
at present, more atten- 
tion is paid to the literary 
and artistic features than 
ever before. 

In many ways pictures 
are of much value to a 
newspaper. In articles of 
a personal nature, where 
the interest is very great, 
a portrait is almost a ne- 
cessity, as no written des- 
cription of a face will 
convey an idea of the in- 
dividuality as even a pas- 
sable newspaper sketch 
will. Again, a good car- 
toon will carry and fix an 
idea in the mind better 
oftentimes than a page of 
reading matter would — 
which is also true of improvements, 
scenes of passing or general interest, acci- 
dents, etc. 

There is probably no one thing that 
will make friends for a paper any more 
rapidly than plenty of good portraits. 
The love of notoriety is so inherent in the 
American people, of both sexes, that 





DOING THE ‘‘ CHORES.”’ 
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nothing pleases a person, or his or her 
friends, more than to have his or her por- 
trait printed in a great paper, especially 
if the portrait be a satisfactory one. And 
nothing is of more interest to the public 
than keen, sarcastic, vigorous cartoons. 

As the writer has been asked a great 
many times what compensation members 
of the art department of a paper receive, 
it may be of interest to say that there is 
probably no class of wage-earners whose 
salaries vary so much. Different artists 
have been known to receive all the way 
from nothing to ten thousand dollars a 
year, and in the photographing and etch- 
ing rooms from five to fifty dollars a 
week. Much depends on circumstances, 
as well as ability. Some of the best 
newspaper artists in the country, who 
have grown up with certain papers, are 
still working for about the same amount 


per week that they commenced on, & 
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AMONG THE SUNFLOWERS. 


my” — circumstances. 


while others have stepped into the ranks 
from the outside at two or three times the 
salary. 

The natural disposition of the publisher 
also has considerable to do with the sal- 
ary question. Some with penurious in- 
stincts never increase wages, although 
the net income of the paper may be a 
quarter of a million per year, while others 
are generous almost to a fault. The late 
James W. Scott was of the latter kind 
and known to all as one of the most lib- 
eral and kind-hearted of publishers, and 
no newspaper man was ever more sin- 
cerely liked through life or more gener- 
ally mourned in death. 

As a class, however, the art depart- 

ment has the easiest time and 
Sas best pay on the paper, six hours 


f «being a usual day’s work. 


Much interest is now center- 
ing about the Sunday editions 
of the daily papers, some min- 
isters going so far as to main- 
mf tain that the literary and artistic 


- features of the Sunday papers 


are such as to claim the atten- 
tion of the purchaser during the 
day to the detriment of the 
church, which may be true to 
some, but to no great, extent, 
as the excellence of the papers 
in question has not reached 
such a stage as to be likely to 
hold a person from doing any- 
thing else usually desired. How- 
ever, in a city like Chicago, 
where no magazines or similar 
publications of any importance 
are published, the public would 
very naturally take kindly to 
the Sunday edition of the daily 
papers. 

The question is often asked, 
“Where do all the pictures 
come from? Who gets them 
and who thinks them up?’’ The 
answer is, that all depends on 
Some _ news- 
papers keep a cabinet of care- 
fully arranged pictures of per- 
sons and occasionally of places, 
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which, being increased by the addition of new subjects 
daily, in time becomes a storehouse of great value. Then 
there are private firms who deal exclusively in photo- 
graphs of celebrities, from the best of which a paper can 
at any time get a photograph of almost any person of 
prominence in the world. 

In illustrating local events and scenes an artist is usu- 
ally sent out to make sketches. In cartoons, caricature 
sketches and other original work the artist usually evolves 
his own ideas, although he is often aided by suggestions 
from the editor. In articles on foreign matters the pic- 
tures are sometimes copied from the foreign magazines 
and periodicals. 

The sun is just rising on the broad field of newspaper 
illustrating and its future promises to be bright. Artists 
of world-wide fame, including such men as C. D. Gibson, 
Charles Howard Johnson, George Wharton Edwards, Val- 
erian Gribayedoff, and many others equally well known, 
are not ashamed to come to the aid of the illustrated 
dailies, and their work often appears in those journals. 
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Two prominent reasons why artists like to do news- 






















A be printed for years after it 


paper work is that the work 
is given all the space neces- 
sary and is printed at once, 
while in the magazines the 
life is- often all taken out of 
a bold and free drawing by 
being reduced to a miniature 
cut, and even that may not 


has been accepted. 

A great deal of jealousy 
exists between papers, even among the greatest, and if 
an employé of one paper should do a piece of work for 
another he would stand a good chance of being dis- 
charged. There is also an agreement among certain 
papers which prevents any member from ‘employing a 
man who is employed by another. Some very large 
papers occasionally do some very smai/ things, even 
going so low as to cut the artist’s name from his work, 
if he happens to be doing work for another 
at the time the drawing is printed. 

The old adage that ‘“‘ anything worth doing 
at all is worth doing well?’ is coming to be 
recognized, and the difference between the 
salaries paid poor workmen and good ones 
is much more than made up in the increased 


ON THE “ MIDWAY.” 


_———, circulation of the paper. 


AN OLD TIMER. 





= ar TT ie Some papers have attempted to print in 


colors, and some to use “‘half-tones’’; but 
unless they can be done better than the bulk 
of the work which has been turned out, they 
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RT. HON. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, 
From his favorite Photograph. 


will not appeal very strongly to the edu- 
cated mind. 

A great newspaper artist is often better 
known to the readers of the paper for 
which he works than any other person on 
the staff. The public come to know his 
work at a glance and, as there is to the 
ordinary mind something of mystery 
about the work of an artist that is absent 
in the reading matter, they always take 





the deeper interest in it; and, although 
‘they cannot tell the name of the editor, 
they will talk of the artist as though they 
had been personally acquainted with him 
all their lives. 

Some foundation for this intimate ac- 
quaintance, however, is attributable to 
the fact that the artist usually signs his 
name to his work, while the editor sel- 
dom or never does. 
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MIDLAND WOMEN IN CALIFORNIA. 


By CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


HE great State whose entire western 
boundary is washed by the Pacific 
Ocean has a cosmopolitan population 
emanating from every other state in the 
Union and from most of the foreign coun- 
tries. 

It is interesting to note, at even a small 
gathering in California, the birthplace of 
the individuals present. From east, north 
and south,—if not from the west,— from 
varying climes and conditions, the per- 
sons now uniting in common cause, with 
the bond of good fellowship, have jour- 
neyed to ‘‘ the Land of Sunshine.’’ They 
are an intelligent and thrifty class of peo- 
ple,— these persons who have had the 
courage to forsake old associations and 
seek their fortunes in an untried field. 
With their enterprise and breadth of 
thought, they have wrought such: rapid 
transformation in the civilization of ‘‘ the 
new Eldorado”’ that all the world mar- 
vels. 

It is not alone the masculine sex which 
is conspicuous in the work of improve- 
ment. Valiantly toiling by the side of the 
men are the wives and the mothers, the 
daughters and the sisters. The West, more 
readily than the East, grants women op- 
portunities, and in California there are 
many bright women who are stimulated 
to their best efforts by the generous 
amount of oxygen which they daily in- 
hale. This intellectual activity manifests 
itself in the strong interest with which 
women inform themselves on local mat- 
ters; in village improvement societies, 
Ebell, Chautauqua, suffrage, art, musical 
and literary clubs ; and in a tendency to 





_add to the literature of the day, which is 


so pronounced as to be notable. 

A large proportion of these energetic 
women are from the Midland States ; in 
fact, there are so many that it would be a 
futile task to endeavor to mention all who 
are prominent in even one line of work— 
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that of writing for publication. But enough 
can be said to show that the great mid- 
land country has contributed generously 
toward the fund of brain-power now being 
used by women for the advancement of 
the State of California. 





The Pacific Coast Women’s Press As- 
sociation, whose active members are 
found from Washington to Mexico, has 
for its president a native of Versailles, 
Kentucky, — Mrs. Ada Van Pelt. In her 
are admirably combined a fine executive 
ability with a sweet dignity of carriage 
and nobility of character which inspire 
respect and affection. She resided in 
Kentucky until her marriage to Captain 
C. E. Van Pelt, in 1864. She then removed 
to Lincoln, Nebraska, remaining there 
until 1889, when she came to California. 
For twenty years she has been engaged 





MRS. ADA VAN PELT, 
President Pacific Coast Women's Press Association. 
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in newspaper work, and for five years 
past has edited the Pacific Ensign, an 
eight-page weekly owned entirely by wo- 
men, which is the organ of the State W. C. 
T. U. It has the largest circulation of 
any publication edited by a woman on the 
Pacific coast, and Mrs. Van Pelt does all 
the work upon it except setting the type. 
She has published a book called ‘‘ Life 
During the War.’’ Living in the contested 
district, with members of her family fight- 
ing on both sides, her descriptions are 
vivid and true to life. She has a good 
deal of mechanical inventiveness, having 








ROSE HARTWICK THORPE. 


taken out four patents,— two on combi- 
nation locks and two on letter-boxes for 
use on house doors or in offices. Her 
husband, now deceased, was at one time 
postmaster at Oakland, and his difficulty 
in procuring satisfactory locks for the 
boxes led her to invent one about the size 
of a quarter-dollar which will admit of 
3,000 combinations. All of the apertures 
in her letter-boxes are self-closing, yet no 
springs are used, gravity doing the work ; 
water and dust are excluded; a signal 
that may be set when the box contains 
letters for the postman to get drops out of 
sight when the 
letters are re- 
moved. Mrs. 
Van Pelt was 
made vice-pres- 
ident at large 
of the Woman’s 
Congress Asso- 
ciation, and la- 
bored earnestly 
for the success 
of those remark- 
able conven- 
tions of women 
at San Francis- 
co, both in 1894 
and 1895. 
Michigan still 
claims Mrs. 
Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe, though 
her residence 
has been in 
California since 
1887, and she 
was born at 
Mishawaka, In- 
diana. Her 
childhood days 
were spent in 
Litchfield, Mich- 
igan, and it was 
from that quiet 
village that she 
sent the first 
draft of her 
famous poem, 
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‘*Curfew Shall Not Ring To-Night,’’ to 
the Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 

It attracted widespread attention and 
made her reputation, though it never 
brought her much financial return. Her 
pretty home in Grand Rapids, however, 
was bought with the proceeds of her pen, 
— other poems, short stories and serials, 
meeting with ready sale. Here she lived 
quietly and contentedly with her husband 
and daughter until Mr. Thorpe’s delicate 
health rendered a change of climate ad- 
visable. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to visit 
Mrs. Thorpe recently in her new home by 
the sea, ‘‘ Rosemere,”’ a fitting environ- 
ment for a poet and romancist. The 
house, with its broad verandas, stands on 
high ground, about five miles from the 
city of San Diego, and within sound of 
the breakers on Pacific Beach. 

There are few lovelier views in the 
world than that seen from the wide win- 
dows. The gently sloping land is tilled 
like a garden and set with a variety of 
fruit trees to the stretch of sandy beach 
where the waves dash in long lines of 
foam. False Bay, with several new settle- 
ments clustering around it, indents the 
coast; and beyond extends the bold 
promontory of Point Ioma, which pro- 
tects the harbor of San Diego. From the 
elevation of the house, the blue waters of 
the harbor can be discerned on the other 
side of the Point, and on its farther shore 
lies the city with its background of purple- 
veiled mountains. Around the house are 
orange, lemon, and deciduous trees, and 
a profusion of roses and clinging vines. 
The banner made by the women of Mich- 
igan, at an expense of over $300, and ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair, adorns the 
parlor wall. It is composed of silk and 
velvet, upon which is embroidered with 
gold bullion a part of the Curfew poem. 


. In the center is a portrait of the author 


done in oils. 

Mrs. Thorpe is a tall, slender woman 
with large, melancholy eyes that denote 
a poetic nature. She has been a contrib- 
utor to many first-class publications, fur- 
nishing over a dozen serials to Golden 


Days alone ; and has published several 
books for young people, besides volumes 
of poems. Recently she sold to a pub- 
lisher a history of Oregon. 

Many honors have been conferred upon 
the author of ‘‘Curfew’’ in England and 
America,— the latest her election as poet 
of the Alpha Kappa Phi and German 
Sodales societies of Hillsdale College, 
Michigan, for the reunion which occurred 
in June of this year. 





Ina D. Coolbrith, generally acknowl- 
edged to rank the highest as a poet of any 
writer on the Pacific Coast, was born in 
Illinois and removed in early life to South- 
ern California. The educational advan- 
tages of that section were very meager in 
those days and books were scarce, but 
Miss Coolbrith’s intellectual desires were 
abundantly gratified in later years, for she 
became the librarian of the Oakland pub- 
lic library and retained her position for 
almost two decades. She has contributed 
poems of a high order to the leading 
newspapers of the Coast and to the Over- 
land Monthly; the most important of 
these, showing a widely varied style, 
have been collected in a volume. Her 
work is characterized by great delicacy 
and refinement of feeling, and comprises 
dainty love songs, verses of deep religious 
feeling, stately odes written for special 
occasions, and charming bits of descrip- 
tion. Herlyrical quality has been likened 
to that of Aldrich. Certainly no more 
idealistic singer ever adopted California 
for her home. 

A sonnet entitled ‘‘ March,’’ which ap- 
peared in the Overland, conveys an ac- 
curate idea of that month in the ‘‘ Golden 
State,’’ besides exhibiting the beauty of 
her composition : ‘ 

Hark, from the budding boughs that burst 
of song! 

And where the leagues of emerald stretch 

away, 

Out rings the meadow lark’s ecstatic lay, 
While the green hilts the liquid notes prolong. 
The slender callas shine; a saintly throng, 

From their broad leaves, and her slim stem 

upon 

The royal rose unfolds her to the sun. 
amy ~ March! O turbulent and strong! 

he dove, the tiger, in thy changing mood. 


For while the larks sing, and the linnets 
brood, 
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Lo! sullen storm-clouds sweep the smiling 


dome ; 

And roar of winds, and the mad tempest- 
wrath, 

Beats on the blossomed plain, the forest 
path, 


And the vast ocean smites to seething foam. 

Miss Coolbrith visited New England, 
the birthplace of her parents, a year or two 
ago, and was treated as a distinguished 
guest by the /i/era/i of Boston and vicin- 
ity. She is a life member of the P. C. W. 
P,P 

Another life member of the Association, 
Anna Morrison Reed, is one of the most 
widely known women of the Pacific Coast, 
admired for her keen intelligence and 
varied talents. Born in Dubuque, Iowa, 
she is a cousin of Gen. Wm. R. Morrison, 
the soldier and statesman of Illinois, and 
of the late Chief Justice Morrison of Cali- 
fornia. Her parents removed to the min- 
ing regions of this State when she was a 
child, and the young girl attended school 
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but little. A taste for writing early dis- 
played itself, and she dearly loved the few 
books she could obtain. The eldest of 
the children, she realized the necessity for 
action when, through illness and reverses, 
the family became utterly without re- 
sources, and she went upon the lecture 
platform at the age of fifteen. 

Her discourses were on such themes as 
the proper sphere of woman and the tem- 
perance question. Throughout the north- 
ern part of the State people flocked to 
hear the precocious girl who was striving 
to maintain her family. Her success was 
phenomenal. Within three years she 
earned $6,000 by lecturing and writing for 
the press, and had the proud satisfaction 
of buying .a comfortable home for her 
parents. 

She published a volume of poems in 
1880 and another in 1891, contributing all 
the while to the San Francisco and Sac- 
ramento papers. Her versification is 

graceful and her sentiments are 
tender, often patriotic. The follow- 
ing lines are taken from the collec- 
tion published in 1891 : 
HER KING. 

A little maiden planned her life 
How, when she was her hero’s wife, 
He should be royal among men, 
And worthy of a diadem. 
Through all the devious ways of earth 

She sought her king ; 
The snows of winter fell before — 

She walked o’er flowers of vanished 

spring 
Into the summer’s fragrant heat; 
She bent her quest. with rapid feet, 
Then saddened; still she journeyed 
down 
The autumn hillsides, bare and brown, 
Through shadowy eves and golden 
morns ; 


And lo! she found 
with thorns. 


As a lecturer Mrs. Reed is bril- 
liant. She has several times been 
engaged to deliver the opening ad- 
dress at the State agricultural and 
district fairs, and her Fourth of 
July orations have been heard with 
enthusiasm by thousands. She had 
so long been known as an earnest 
worker for the advancement of 
California that it occasioned no 
surprise when she was appointed 
Commissioner for the World’s Fair 
from her district and lecturer and 


him — crowned 
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organizer for the whole State. She trav- 
eled over the length and breadth.of the 
country, arousing public interest, present- 
ing tax-payers’ petitions, securing appro- 
priations, and forming clubs auxiliary to 
each county association. Her many wise 
suggestions had much to do with the ulti- 
mate success of the exhibit made at Chi- 
cago by the women of California. She 
was also appointed Commissioner from 
Mendocino County for the recent Mid- 
winter Fair in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Reed is by no means one of the 
gaunt, wild-eyed ‘‘shriekers ” whom the 
cartoonists like to label ‘‘ The New Wo- 
man.’’ Her personal appearance is very 
attractive, and her domestic life is as great 
a success as her public career. 





A young author, with a strong, new 
voice, which she daringly uplifts in ex- 
position of existing wrongs in modern 


‘society, is Miss Virna Woods. She was 


born at Wilmington, Ohio, and resided 
for seventeen years in Zanesville, gradu- 
ating from the High and Normal schools 
of that place. Since 1883 her home has 
been in Sacramento. She has given spe- 


cial attention to the study of the languages 
and literature of different nations, being 
familiar with French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Greek and Latin. Her first lit- 
erary reputation was gained in the field 
of descriptive verse. Since 1886 she has 
written for the MIDLAND, the Chaufau- 
guan, the Youth's Companion, Chambers’ 


Journal, the Overland, and other period- 


icals. She won the first prize for a son- 
net on “‘ Life’’ offered by the Magazine 
of Poetry. \n 1891 she published a lyrical 
drama entitled ‘‘ The Amazons,”’ of which 
Gladstone wrote, ‘‘I admire both its 
poetic force and its Hellenic spirit.’’ Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, the New York critic, 
said, ‘‘ No one can deny that the author 
has a very fine ear for rhythm, plenty of 
classical feeling and color, and a mastery 
of her special technique.”’ 
The following extract will show the no- 
bility of her lines : 
What’s left the heart when love and hope 
are flown ? 
To live when all that makes life dear is dead; 
To walk with men, but be with them no more 
In thought and feeling than the shadowy 
forms 


That wander like the phantoms of a dream 
In the dim twilight of the under world. 
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To view familiar scenes with alien eyes, 

To watch unmoved the splendors of the dawn, 

Nor see in it a symbol of great deeds 

That shed their glory over wondering worlds; 

To note, without a thrill, the moonbeams lie 

Among the flickering shadows of the brakes, 

Or touch with silver softness craggy heights 

That round the valley stand like sentinels; 

To tell the gods how fares the world below; 

To hear without a heart-throb all the winds 

Heking wolian music to the night, 

While hang the billows underneath the stars, 

Pallid with gazing on the white-faced moon. 

To breathe without delight the perfume 
borne 

From fragrant haunts of faun and woodland 
nymph, 

To bind my brow with garlands while the cup 

Of Bacchus brings no pleasure ; to lie down 

On rose-strewn couches knowing but the 


thorns ; 
To feel unstirred the sweeping of the wings 
Whose flight is life; and hear the lapsing 
stream 
That sinks its waters in the ocean flood ; 
To wait for death as one who waits for sleep, 
Through weary hours of sufferance and toil ; 
To drop at last into the great abyss, 
Without regret or longing for the world. 
This, this is life, the best gift of the gods. 
wae left the heart when love and hope are 
own ? 


Thus the plaint of Achilles, to whom a 
chorus of Amazons respond : 


To share the burdens of a hapless world, 

To pour the healing oil of pb magne A 

On grievous wounds and aching scars of life; 
To warm the soul that wanders in the cold, 
To light the feet that stumble in the dark ; 
To offer holy prayers to all the gods, 

And rise, renewed, from purifying fires 

Of sacrifices given in worthy deeds. 


Not content with this strong poetic 
work, Miss Woods in 1894 published the 
realistic novel, ‘‘A Modern Magdalene.’’ 
Of this book Boston Ideas said : —“‘ It is 
a quietly but powerfully eloquent protest 
against prevailing conditions of so-called 
moral society.”’ 

‘* A Modern Magdalene ”’ lays hold of 
the darkest side of social life with a firm 
and unsparing, yet delicate, hand. The 
story follows the lives of two erring wo- 
men who would have returned to virtue 
but for the scorn and ostracism of their 
acquaintances. Finally they are obliged 
to choose between starvation and the low- 
est degradation, their brave struggles to 
lead an honest existence having been in 
vain. One ofthe unhappy young mothers 
decides to summarily end her life in pref- 
erence to either alternative, and the chap- 
ter describing the suicide is a powerful 
piece of writing. 





Mrs. Flora Haines Loughead, of Santa 
Barbara, is one of the best story-writers 








on the Coast, besides being a thorough 
journalist. She is an indefatigable worker, 
seldom mingling in society, but devoting 
herself to her family and her literary tasks. 
She is of New England descent, but is a 
native of Milwaukee, and received her 
education in the public schools of Wis- 
consin, afterward taking a classical course 
in a co-educational college in central 
Illinois. Her first experience as a jour- 
nalist was on the Chicago /uter-Ocean in 
1873, after which she was actively engaged 
on the Denver and San Francisco dailies. 
Nearly all the leading newspapers in the 
United States, besides several first-class 
magazines, have printed her short stories. 
As a book publisher she has won consid- 
erable fame. Among her volumes are, 
“‘The Libraries of California,’’ ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Natural Science,’’ ‘‘The Man 
from Nowhere,”’ ‘‘ A Crown of Thorns,” 
“*The Man Who Was Guilty,’”’ and ‘‘ The 
Abandoned Claim.’’ She was admitted 
to the London Society of Authors on the 
strength of her tale, ‘‘ The Man Who Was 
Guilty,’’ which had a run in England. 

Mrs. Loughead has a pleasant face, 
dreamy gray eyes, a broad brow and pure 
complexion. She has many times re- 
fused to give her portrait to the public, 
and has not even been before the camera 
for years. 





We now turn to the consideration of 
that true poet, Lillian Hinman Shuey. 
She has resided in California nearly all 


_ her life, but was born in Toulon, Illinois. 


Her ancestors were of Puritan descent, 
and it is a matter of family pride that 
there were thirteen Hinmans serving at 
one time as officers in the Revolution. 


‘Anson Burlingame, the Senator from 


Massachusetts, was her uncle. 

The daughter of a Methodist minister, 
she saw much of the varied scenery of 
California, and, feeling a great love for 
nature, began to write verse that she 
might express that love. She also wrote 
sketches of outdoor life for the Overland, 
Outing, and other publications, which 
brought her into favorable notice. While 
living on a farm in Contra Costa County, 
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she composed a collection of poems which 

was printed in 1889 under the caption of 

‘‘California Sunshine.’’ In them she 

painted the charm of country life in this 

sunny land, reproducing many of the pe- 

culiarities of climate and scenery in 

smooth, graceful versification and real 

poetic sentiment. The lines, ‘‘ September 

Days,’’ will serve as a specimen : 

I like these low, calm days, 

These far, pale reaches, and the autumn haze, 

That o’er the distant fields comes low and 
near 

To shield the fading glories of the year. 

The river’s tide is low ; 

No tender grasses by the high banks grow. 


The birds are silent in the shadows deep, 
And all the flowers have hid away in sleep. 


But there are forces still ; 

The dusty whirlwind mounts the yellow hill; 

Uncertain gusts of wind sweep here and there, 

While misty powers rule the upper air. 

We well may wait and rest, 

The zest of life but slumbers in the breast: 

Strength will return, and shining hope im- 
part 

A force and courage to the weakened heart. 


She has long been a favorite contrib- 
utor to the Overdand, her sonnets for that 
magazine being particularly commended. 

Early in 1894 her first novel, ‘‘ David of 
Juniper Gulch,’’ was published. It is an 
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MRS. M. BURTON WILLIAMSON, 
President Southern California Woman's Press Club. 


interesting narrative of life among the 
placer mines. The strong character of 
the heroine, and the descriptions of scen- 
ery, are worthy of special praise. An- 
other novel, ‘‘Don Louis’ Wife; A Ro- 
mance of the West Indies,”’ is ready for 
the press. 





Of a scientific turn of mind is Mrs. M. 
Burton Williamson, president of the 
Southern California Woman’s Press Club. 
She was the first lady to become a mem- 
ber of the American Association of Con- 
chologists, and is General Secretary of 
the Isaac Lea Chapter of the Agassiz 
Association, which is devoted to con- 
chology. Her collection of shells from 
many lands numbers about 5,000. She 
prepared an annotated list of the shells of 
San Pedro Bay which was ptinted by the 
Smithsonian Institution. As she is an 
authority on Pacific Coast shells, she is 
frequently called upon to lecture before 
various clubs and societies upon this 
topic, and the Chautauqua summer 
schools of Southern California usually 
include a class under Mrs. Williamson’s 
direction. She is a valued officer of the 
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Historical and Science Associations in 
Los Angeles, also of the Friday Morning 
Club, which is composed of three hundred 
of the representative women of the city. 
She is possessed of gentle and refined 
manners, an unswerving sense of justice 
and considerable parliamentary knowl- 
edge. 

She is not a novice in literary work. 
When she was a resident of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, she wrote under the zom de 
plume of ‘‘ Virginia Burton,’’ contributing 
for years to the local papers and those of 
Kansas City and St. Louis. A prize of- 
fered for the best essay on the subject, 
‘‘Do the Teachings of St. Paul Oppose 
Woman Suffrage,’’ was awarded to her, 
and the essay was printed in pamphilet 
form for distribution by thousands. She 
has conducted conchological departments 
in several scientific journals. A good 
specimen of her work is found in the 
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American Naturalist for October, 1894, 
where she discourses learnedly on ‘‘ The 
Abalone or Haliotis Shells of the Cali- 
fornian Coast.’’ 





Margaret Collier Graham, another 
prominent member of the Friday Morn- 
ing Club, occupies a high place in the lit- 
erature of the Coast, having written some 
strong short stories which were published 
in the Af/antic and the Century and have 
recently been reprinted in book form un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Stories of the Foothills.’’ 
If Mrs. Graham had been spurred by ne- 
cessity, no doubt she would have devel- 
oped her talent more abundantly, but she 
is occupied with the care of her beautiful 
twenty-acre fruit farm in South Pasadena, 
and has other large interests to look after. 
‘‘What I have done,”’ says this gifted 
and now well-known author, ‘‘is largely 
due to the encouragement of the magazine 
editors, who have been 











as considerate of an 
unknown authoras the 
most exacting could 
require.’’ 

She writes ina clever, 
entertaining way, de- 
lineating the every-day 
lives of simple people 
with the magic touch 
which lends interest to 
every paragraph. Her 
book has been more 
highly commended by 
the leading Eastern 
critics than anything 
else in fiction that has 
been pubished by a 
California writer for a 
long time. 

Mrs. Graham was 
born in Van Buren 
County, Iowa, and 
lived in Keokuk until 
her marriage, after 
which she spent some 
years in Bloomington, 
Illinois, coming to Cal- 
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ifornia in 1876 on ac- 
count of her husband’s 
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failing health. The efficacy of this climate 
manifested itself in his case, as his life 
was prolonged until 1890. 





Pasadena is the home of another Mid- 
land woman, who is winning fame as a 
writer,— Mrs. Elizabeth A. Vore. She 
was born at West Branch, Iowa, and is 
the daughter of a Quaker minister. A 
part of her girlhood was spent in the 
mountains of North Carolina, where her 
father did missionary work among the 
negroes and uneducated whites. After- 
ward she was a student at Ames College, 
Iowa. Her experience in the South pro- 
vided her with material for dialect stories 
and poems which have appeared in Dem- 
orest’s Magazine, Leslie’s Weekly, Peter- 
son’s, Golden Days, and other publica- 
tions. 

The cause of all who have their way to 
make in the world is very near her heart, 
and for some time she was a leading con- 
tributor to Far and Near, the organ of 
working girls’ clubs in New York. She 
has set one or two of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poems to music, and among her 
prized possessions is a volume of his 
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poems which was a New Year’s gift from 
him to her. 

Mrs. Vore is a frail young woman with 
warm and sympathetic feelings and the 
highest ideals. She has endeared herself 
to the writers of the Coast by her unself- 
ishness and her cheery ways, undaunted 
by delicate health and arduous domestic 
cares, for she has four little children to 
whom she is so devoted that her time for 
literary work is very limited. 





Mrs. Ella M. Sexton, of San Francisco, 
librarian of the P. C. W. P. A., is a pop- 
ular writer of sketches and poems for the 
Overland and the leading Coast dailies 
and weeklies. She was born in Illinois 
and spent her girlhood days in St. Louis. 

Her first verses were published by the 
Harpers when she was sixteen years old. 
California’s scenery and climate have in- 
spired her best work and her forte is por- 
traying nature. The following beautiful 
poem, written for the San Francisco 7rav- 
eler, speaks for itself: 

HALCYON DAYS. 


to 


‘Dec et says: the year; but rose and 
And meudow- mong! with trillsof sweetest tune, 
‘No, ’tis June!” 
Stern, black ond white, the calendar’s decree, 
Yet we who read, bewildered, turn to see 
Wide intervals of tenderest green, 7 thrill 
To fire of southern sun caressing still 
December's noon. 
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The late dawns flush with mingled gold and 


rose, 
And slowly peeien till the perfect day 
Smiles hours away 
Under a cloudless, turquoise arch. Then 


shows 
The pearly bubble of the moon, that grows 
To luminous whiteness as the low sun wanes; 
While, as the planets burn, December feigns 
June’s mellow ray. 


Unchanged the spires of cypress, and the 
swee 


weep 
Of crowding hosts of gum trees up the hill, 
here summer still, 
With gold of vagrant poppies, flecks the 


steep ; 
Yet winter violets bloom with fragrance 
eep. 
Perplexed, entranced, we are but sure this 


seems 
The “land of afternoon,” and lotus-dreams 
Our senses thrill. 


Mrs. Sexton has three handsome “‘na- 
tive sons,’’ and she writes, ‘‘ They seem 
more creditable and precious to me than 
all the literary results of years.’’ 





A sadder note is struck by Grace Hib- 
bard, who is a native of Massachusetts, 
but has spent much of her life in Colo- 
rado and is now residing in San Fran- 
cisco. Since the death of her husband 
and only son, she has been alone, for she 
is without parents, brother or sister. 
Her plaintive comment, ‘‘ There’s no one 
to be glad if I should succeed,”’ will be 





MAUDE M. PEASLEE, 


sympathized with by all who have parted 
with the joys of life. A neat white and 
gold volume of lyrics and sonnets by 
Mrs. Hibbard was issued in 1893. It is 
dedicated to the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, and 
contains some sweet and tender verse. 

Residents of Colorado will perceive the 
accuracy of this description of ‘‘ Snow on 
the Plains ”’ : 


Last night across the glory of the sky 
purple clouds lay; 

The gray-brown, arid plains wandered away 
and met the sunset bright. 

Like rusted blades the lush grass rustled in 
the balmy air. 

The sage-brush in the gloaming seemed like 
timid deer in flight, 

Or Indians, with feathers twined in their long 
floating hair. 

Thus, through the sunset’s golden gates, 
went out the autumn day. 


Lo! in the night, the miracle of snow was 
wrought anew. 
The gray-brown, arid plains were changed 
to marble pavements white; 
Each rusty, rustling blade like frosted, fret- 
ted silver shone; 
Each bush was turned to sculptured Indian, 
or deer in flight. 
Autumn had vanished, and cold, ice-crowned 
/inter reigned alone; 
And cc all was spread a canopy of deepest 
ue. 


A pretty souvenir composed of Cali- 
fornia wild flowers pressed and arranged 
by Miss E. C. Alexander, is accompanied 
by appropriate verses for each flower 
written by Mrs. Hibbard and Miss Cool- 
brith, and is greatly fancied by tourists. 





Up among the Sierras, acting as prin- 
cipal of the grammar school at Sierra- 
ville, is a bright woman who retains in- 
terest in several of the Midland States, 


‘for she was born in St. Louis and edu- 


cated at Blackburn University, Illinois, 
and the Indianapolis High School. Since 
coming to California, Mrs. Maude M. Peas- 
lee has taught ten years in the public 
schools of Nevada and Placer Counties; 
also in the kindergartens of San Fran- 
cisco. In the fall of 1894 she was nom- 
inated for superintendent of schools in 
Nevada County by the People’s Party, 
and would easily have won the position, 
owing to her popularity with all parties, 
had not her legal residence been ques- 
tioned, causing her to withdraw from the 
contest. She is frequently called upon 
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to address teachers’ institutes on educa- 
tional themes, and has always been active 
in progressive movements wherever she 
has lived. Mrs. Peaslee has written 
much for publication both in verse and 
prose. She is particularly successful in 
short stories of California life. While in 
San Francisco she was a valued worker 
in the ranks of the P. C. W. P. A., acting 
as a member of the press committee. 
She is now at work upon a book which 
discusses one of the social topics of the 
day. 





Mrs. Mary M. Bowman, a Los Angeles 
journalist, spent nearly all her life in 
Iowa and Kansas. Her father served as 
a major in one of the Iowa regiments 
during the War of the Rebellion, and she 
was educated at Mount Pleasant. For 
six years she acted as librarian of the 
Creston, Iowa, public library. After re- 
moving to Kansas, in 1879, she engaged 
in active newspaper work, conducting the 
Abilene Chronicle, a weekly Republican 
paper. This was the only newspaper in 
the state at that time which was managed 
in all its departments by a woman, and 
the utterances of its editor showed not 
only a clear, intellectual mind, but an 
undeviating uprightness that is rare when 
combined with aggressive political prin- 
ciples, for Mrs. Bowman did not hesitate 
to deal sturdy blows in the cause of her 
party. A well-known Kansas literary 
critic said of her paper, that it was edited 
in such a way as to induce a man to read 
every word of it once and much of it 
twice for the sake of the manner of the 
writing, regardless of the matter. 

A fair sample of this pleasing style 
chronicles the opening of the rainy season 
in Southern California, and may interest 
Eastern readers : 


Monday evening about six o’clock a gentle 
rain began to patter down on the shingles, 
tinkle in the tin roof gutters, and raise little 
clouds as it sunk in deep brown dust. It fell 
for about two hours, scarcely moistening the 
earth, and though there has not been a drop 
of rain since the fifth of last May no one 
wanted it, nobody was ready for it, and few 
were pleased tosee it come. Those who were 
glad to sniff its refreshing breath were afraid 
to say so, for fear the bean crops would be 
injured and the raisins meet with a similar 
fate. It is a peculiar trait of California life 
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that people never get quite ready for rain. 
There was no damage done, however, by the 
moisture. The air was crisp and fresh on 
Tuesday morning, the sun shone brightly, 
and the white, fleecy clouds floated across 
the blue sky and cast deep shadows on the 
rugged mountains. The pepper trees swung 
their graceful, drooping plumes in the breeze 
and the bunches of bright red berries that 
hung from the branches took on a deeper 
shade in the warm sunlight. The birds twit- 
tered and sang in the feathery tree tops, and 
the rose bushes that have been resting in the 
later summer, burst out into new and greater 
profusion of bloom in the cooler atmosphere. 


Mrs. Bowman was for some years asso- 
ciate editor and part owner of the Santa 
Paula Chronicle, in Ventura County. She 
is recording secretary of the Southern 
California Woman’s Press Club, also of 
the Los Angeles Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation. 





The president of this suffrage associa- 
tion, Mrs. Alice M. McComas, is a native 
of Illinois, the daughter of Gen. Jesse H. 
Moore, of Decatur, who represented his 
district in Congress for four terms and 
died while serving as United States Con- 
sul in Peru. After completing her educa- 
tion in the Convent of St. Mary’s, at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, she was married 
to C. C. McComas, a young lawyer, who 
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rose to the dignity of a judge. Her fair 
and interesting young daughters refute 
the assertion that a wife cannot concern 
herself with public affairs unless she neg- 
lects her maternal duties. 

While Mrs. McComas has been a writer 
for years and is a member of both the 
women’s press clubs of the Coast, she is 
specially renowned for her labors in the 
cause of universal suffrage. Besides 
standing at the head of the local suffrage 
club, she is organizer for Los Angeles 
County, State superintendent of the de- 
partment of W. C. T. U. devoted to fran- 
chise work, corresponding secretary of 
the United Woman Suffrage Council of 
California, and a member of the execu- 
tive board of the State Suffrage and Edu- 
cational Association. 

Being an effective platform speaker, 
she is often called upon to lecture in her 
chosen field ; and she was given a place 
upon the program of the Woman’s Con- 
gress in San Francisco both this year and 
last, speaking in May on ‘‘ The Influence 
of Politics in the Family.”’ She has given 
much thought to the subject of intelligent 
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motherhood, and believes that it should 
be made a part of the training of every 
young girl. Strangers have been sur- 
prised to learn that the author of such 
strong and fearless sentiments is a small, 
delicate woman whose physical strength 
seems entirely inadequate for the tasks 
she assumes. Her time during the next 
eighteen months will be largely devoted 
to arousing public interest in the vote to 
be taken by the State on a constitutional 
amendment granting suffrage to women. 
She has recently been engaged as South- 
ern California correspondent of the To- 
ledo Blade. 





Dr. Dorothea Lummis, a resident of 
Los Angeles now taking a special course 
of medical study in New York and living 
in one of the notable college settlements, 
is an uncommonly brilliant woman who 
was born in Chillicothe, Ohio. Her liter- 
ary work is taken up only as a recreation 
from professional duties, yet she has 
gained the exfree to such publications as 
the Century, St. Nicholas, Scribner's and 
others. She has a keen, often cynical, 
wit, and her expression is always clear 
and fine ; as, for instance : 


Feel for others, but think for yourself. 

It is the man who never speaks that best 
deserves to be heard. 

There are certain duties one’s friends 
never neglect: to refer to one’s increasing 
infirmities, or to the follies of one’s children. 


The following little poem appeared in 


the Century : 
THE AWAKENING. 


A woman cried: ‘*O soul of mine, 
O heart, from love be free! 

O body, be a vestal shrine! 

Let thought be all of me!” 
A woman wept, as eve was low, 

Such tears as women may. 

“* How could I dream, how could I know. 
’Twas life I threw away ?” 





There is in Los Angeles a modest little 
woman — Mrs. Mary Ives Todd, born in 
Eddyville, lowa—who has published one 
book, ‘‘The New Adam and Eve,”’ and 
is at work upon another. It deals with 
phases of life attendant upon the decree, 
“Thus saith the Lord,’’ spoken by 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet. She 
writes clever short stories and frequently 
takes up the pen in the interest of reform 
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movements, being an advocate of social- 
istic doctrines. 

Two daughters of Ellen S. Tupper, the 
famous ‘‘ bee queen”’ of Iowa, now live 
in California. One, Rev. Eliza Tupper 
Wilkes, is assistant pastor of the Church 
of the Unity at Oakland ; and the other, 
Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin, is a conductor 
of women’s classes in Los Angeles and 
principal of the academic work in Frcebel 
Institute. She is a small, energetic woman 
with an uncommonly full brow, a clear, 
sympathetic voice and magnetic presence. 
Last autumn, when the need of taking 
the management of the public schools 
out of a political ring was manifest in Los 
Angeles, the leading women of the county 
rose up and named Mrs. Galpin as their 
choice for the superintendency of public 
instruction. With her integrity and de- 
cision of character, added to an educa- 
tional career of twenty years in Iowa, 
Colorado, Wisconsin, Oregon and Ne- 
vada, she was eminently fitted for the 
position. Her nomination was requested 
of each party convention, by an associa- 
tion of representative women, who re- 
quired that their candidate should not be 
committed to any partisan principles. 

The Populist and Republican parties, 
though they have woman suffrage planks 
in their platforms, gave the male candi- 
dates a majority of their votes ; but the 
Democrats placed Mrs. Galpin upon their 
ticket with much enthusiasm. It is not 
the dominating party in Los Angeles, 
however, and to that fact alone Mrs. 
Galpin owed her defeat. She made a 
decided hit at the World’s Fair, speaking 
before three congresses. The New Cycle 
said of one of her lectures in Chicago, 
‘*If any club wants to hear the best lec- 
ture and entertainment it ever heard, it 
had better send for Mrs. Kate Tupper 
Galpin and hear it.’’ Reporters won- 
dered, with admiring awe, ‘‘ what that 
little woman with the good voice and the 
bright face could not say.’’ She conducts 
a class for the discussion of parliamentary 
rules, also a Shakspeare Club, which is 
studying the points of each play critically. 





KATE TUPPER GALPIN. 


At the close of the lesson Mrs. Galpin 
delivers a lecture on the ethics of the 
play, to which she devotes the best 
powers of her broad and cultured mind. 

Another member of this talented fam- 
ily, Rev. Mila Tupper Maynard, who 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1889, is a Unitarian minister located at 
Reno, Nevada. She is identified with 
the women of San Francisco in their not- 
able Congress work, being one of their 
most highly valued speakers. 





Miss Tessa Kelso, for six years the effi- 
cient librarian of the Los Angeles public 
library, was a well-known Ohio news- 
paper woman prior to her coming to the 
Pacific Coast. She was born in Dayton, 
and lived in Cincinnati frem 1876 until 
1886. She edited a department of ‘“‘Books 
and Music” in the Cincinnati ///ustrated 
Graphic, besides contributing to the 
dailies and furnishing a syndicate of 
Southern papers with special reports of 
musical matters in the large Eastern 
cities. When she took charge of the Los 
Angeles library, it was a heterogeneous 
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collection of about 6,000 volumes. Now 
it comprises over 40,000 well-chosen 
books classified under the Dewey decimal 
system, and is equipped with modern 
appliances for the convenience of stu- 
dents. Miss Kelso is an honored member 
of the American Library Association, 
and during the Exposition at Chicago she 
read a paper before the Association, also 
before the World’s Congress of Libra- 
rians. An article from her pen is occa- 
sionally seen in the magazines. She is 
paying special attention now to sociolog- 
ical questions. Thoroughly a “self-made 
woman,”’ for she was early thrown upon 
her own resources, she impresses all who 
meet her with her remarkably strong 
physique and equally virile mentality. 





A cultured lady in San Diego— Mrs. 
Evelyn Mosse Ludlum—met with her 
first terrestrial experiences in the State of 
Illinois, though for years San Francisco 
was her home. She occupies the chair 
of literature and history in the Southwest 
Institute, and conducts adult classes in 
her leisure hours. In 1877 she began 
writing stories of California in early days 





MRS. THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD. 


for the San Francisco Cad/, Argonaut and 
Overland. She has the faculty of creat- 
ing life-like characters and describing 
their surroundings in a truthful and vivid 
way. Mrs. Ludlum is a charter member 
of both the P. C. W. P. A. and the 
Southern California Woman’s Press Club. 





Up the coast, in the pretty town of 
Ventura, the daughter of one of Iowa’s 
pioneer lawyers leads a busy, healthful 
life amid a wealth of the choicest flowers. 
The name of Mrs. Theodosia B. Shep- 
herd is known far and wide as that of the 
most successful woman florist on the Pa- 
cific Coast, if not in the United States. 
She was born in Keosauqua, Iowa; after 
attending school in New York, she lived 
in Nebraska until her father’s death. In 
1866 she was married to W. E. Shepherd 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa, who is now engaged 
in the practice of law at Ventura. 

A glance at the growth of Mrs. Shep- 
herd’s business reveals the possibilities 
that exist for the person who has in- 
genuity, courage and unflagging determi- 
nation. A dozen or more years ago, she 
began collecting the mountain and beach 
treasures near her home, at first for the 
adornment of her new house, later for 
the Christmas souvenir trade, then for 
Eastern custom, arranging them so artis- 
tically that many orders resulted. 

Prompted by her success, she next of- 
fered calla lily bulbs to distant florists in 
exchange for plants. Peter Henderson 
alone sent for one thousand bulbs, and 
Mrs. Shepherd was obliged to draw upon 
the stock of all her lady friends, provid- 
ing them with plants in return. Then she 
built a conservatory at an expense of 


- $2.50, and started out as a florist! Soon 


a much better conservatory became a 
necessity, and every inch of space in their 
home grounds was devoted to her busi- 
ness. Two acres of land close by were 
purchased, and little by little it was 
equipped with everything requisite for 
the seed and bulb trade on a large scale. 
The business now amounts to about 
$5,000 a year. Mrs. Shepherd has estab- 
lished connections with all the leading 
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seedsmen in the country, and fills so 
many orders from the East, Canada and 
several parts of Europe, that she is 
obliged to lease a dozen acres more, in 
plats here and there about the town, upon 
which to cultivate her plants. She has a 
hedge of heliotrope four hundred feet 
long and many other notable specimens 
of floral perfection in this sunny climate. 
Assisted by her daughters, she attends to 
all the details of what she considers the 
most enjoyable occupation to which a 
woman can devote herself. It has re- 
newed her health, besides bringing her an 
independent income, for when she began 
her out-door employment she was weak 
and delicate with incipient lung trouble. 

Mrs. Shepherd finds time to write 
special articles which are recognized as 
authority in the floricultural matters of 
which she treats. 





Her sister, Mrs. Ella Hall Enderlein, 
lives in Los Angeles, and has been a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Evening Express for two years. She 
was educated in the Burlington, Iowa, 
High School and the Baptist University, 





ELLA HALL ENDERLEIN. 





EMA FOSTER HABERKORN. 


also at Monmouth College in Illinois, and 
taught in Iowa before coming to Califor- 
nia in 1874. A few years later she was 
married. She was left a widow in 1882. 
For ten years she was a teacher in the 
public schools of Los Angeles. Her work 
on the Express includes that of the ‘‘all- 
around newspaper woman.’’ She also 
contributes special articles to other jour- 
nals. Ever since the inception of the 
Friday Morning Club, of which she was 
for a long time the secretary, Mrs. Ender- 
lein has been an active and popular exec- 
cutive member. Both Mrs. Enderlein 
and Mrs. Shepherd are on the list of the 
Southern California Woman’s Press Club. 





The librarian of the Club, Mrs. Ema 
Foster Haberkorn, was last year the pro- 
fessor of French and German at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. She is 
one of the daintiest, most girlish little 
professors imaginable, so youthful that 
life’s mysteries would seem to be all be- 
fore her ; yet she is widowed and has an 
infant son dependent upon her care. Mrs. 
Haberkorn was born in St. Louis and, 
until she was twelve years old, lived in 
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that city and in Springfield, Illinois,— her 
father, Mr. M. B. Smith, being superin- 
tendent of the rolling mills in both places. 
Her education was obtained at private 
schools in Illinois and New Jersey. After 
her graduation she spent two years in 
Europe, perfecting herself in French and 
German. 

Having a strong taste for journalistic 
work, she became connected with sev- 
eral Pennsylvania papers after her return 
to America, and was sent to Alabama by 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch to study the lives 
of the negroes, a task which she accom- 
plished with much success. After wed- 
ding Mr. Emil Haberkorn, a well-known 
musician, she came to Los Angeles as so 
many others have come, hoping that the 
loved one might be restored to health, 
but she was called upon to bear the final 
parting one yearago. Mrs. Haberkorn 
is full of energy and has turned her tal- 
ents to the best possible use. She is a 
regular correspondent of Eastern jour- 
nals, and her translations and original 
stories find a ready market. With it all, 
she manages to ‘‘coach”’ youths who in- 
tend to enter the University. 


— — —_ 





MISS GWENDOLEN OVERTON. 
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Quite a different life is led by the 
youngest member of the Club — Miss 
Gwendolen Overton — one which only an 
end-of-the-century girl would be likely to 
adopt; for her time is divided between 
the functions of polite society and the in- 
tellectual pleasures of literary creation. 
Miss Overton is the daughter of Captain 
Gilbert Overton of the Sixth Cavalry, 
U.S. A., and was born at Fort Hayes, 
Kansas. Although her name is frequently 
seen among the guests at luncheons, teas, 
receptions, etc., given by the society peo- 
ple of Los Angeles, she finds time and 
inclination for the writing of bright army 
stories which appear in the Argonaut, 
and are extensively copied. She also 
contributes to S¢. Nicholas and the Wash- 
ington Post and Sfar. 

Mrs. Laura Lyon White, of San Fran- 
cisco, a member of the P. C. W. P. A., 
spent most of her life before marriage in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and gained her edu- 
cation at Oberlin College. She began to 
write when a young girl, but never made 
a serious occupation of it, having ‘‘spells 
of liking composition.’’ She was an early 
contributor to the Over/and, has corres- 
ponded for several Iowa papers and for 
the San Francisco dailies while sojourn- 
ingin Washington. Some of the Eastern 
magazines have accepted her translations. 

A valuable member of the Pacific Coast 
Women’s Press Association from the date 
of its organization until recently was Mrs. 


‘Alice Carey Waterman, a native of Spring- 


field, Illinois. Energetic, buoyant, un- 
sparing of her time and abilities, she won 
many friends during her residence in San 
Francisco. Her specialty is descriptive 
writing for advertising purposes ; she has 
a piquant, ‘‘taking’’ style which never 
fails to interest the reader. From 1880 to 
1885 she traveled in the West as corres- 
pondent of the Mining Review, and, pre- 
liminary to her engagement, took lessons 
in assaying and map-drawing in surveys. 
In 1885 she published 7he Messenger in 
Chicago, where much of her life has been 
spent. She is now in Galesburg, Illinois, 
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ALICE CAREY WATERMAN. 


where her parents reside, recuperating 
from a long illness, and is planning a 
book and other active work to be taken 
up as soon as her strength will permit. 





Mrs. J. Torrey Connor, who modestly 
thinks she has done nothing to entitle 
her to a place among Midland writers, 
belongs by birth to Michigan. She has 
been a correspondent for the Kalamazoo 
Telegram, and is a charming writer of 
miscellaneous articles for several Eastern 
publications. Her residence has lately 
been changed from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, where her brother, Eugene Tor- 
rey, a well-known artist, is engaged in 
his profession. 

A native of Rochelle, Illinois, is distin- 
guishing herself as one of the most wide- 
awake newspaper women of San Fran- 
cisco, and has also been admitted to the 
practice of law before the supreme court 
of California. Miss Mabel Clare Craft 
was in the first class of babies gathered 
together for kindergarten training by the 
now famous Kate Douglas Wiggin, then 


Miss Smith. To this experience she at- 
tributes all the imagination she possesses. 
She was encouraged, at the age of five, to 
invent fairy stories, which were written 
down by her teacher, as the child had not 
acquired the art of penmanship. She was 
graduated from the Oakland High School 
in 1888 as the valedictorian of her class, 
and from the State University in 1892, 
ranking second in a class of sixty. She 
then entered the Hastings College of Law, 
completing the course in June, 1895. 
Nevertheless, she will adopt the profes- 
sion of journalism instead of the law. 
Three years ago she took up special 
newspaper work, showing such marked 
adaptability for it that she secured impor- 
tant positions, first on the H2aminer, 
afterward on the Chronicle, where she 
now has full charge of the society and 
church departments. She has also writ- 
ten considerably for Frank Leslie's 
Weekly and other publications. 

Miss Craft is.a good specimen of the 


jin de siecle girl— healthy, happy, alert 


and cultured, making an honorable and 
useful career for herself, yet doting upon 
dancing, theatre-going and bicycle riding. 





MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 
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Everyone is familiar with the nom de 
plume, “ Annie Laurie,”’ so often seen in 
the columns of that wide-awake journal, 
the San Francisco Examiner; but every- 
one does not know that its talented pos- 
sessor is a sister of Mrs. Ada C. Sweet, of 
Chicago, and is known in private life as 
Mrs. Orrin Black, her husband being one 
of the editors of the Examiner. This 
Midland newspaper woman has many 
admirers. Although she wields a fin de 
siecle pen, she has quick sympathies and 
is ever ready to help along a worthy 
cause or expose an ignoble one. 


My pen falters and my head is bowed 
in sadness as the thought comes that one 
who was an important factor in the liter- 
ary life of the Pacific Coast has passed 
from earth. I cannot close this record 
without a tribute to Miss Louise A. Off. 
She was born in Newville, Wisconsin, and 
was educated at Fond du Lac and Ply- 
mouth. Forsome years she was known to 
the cultivated persons in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles, and elsewhere, as editor of 
the New Californian, a magazine devoted 
to theosophy, philosophy, and other sub- 
jects of interest to deep thinkers. Frail 


in body, gentle in manner, lofty in idea, 
wonderfully gifted with metaphysical 
powers, although young in years, she was 
held in reverent esteem by all. Every 
line of her composing in the Mew Cai- 
JSornian gave food for thought; her mental 
grasp of the most refined themes was re- 
markable. A brilliant and useful career 
seemed to be in store for her; but the 
constitutional tendency which a residence 
of nine years in California had restrained 
became unconquerable, and consumption 
ended her life in January, 1895. The fol- 
lowing little poem is a specimen of her 
dainty verse and recalls her beautiful 
character, for her soul was, in truth, ‘‘ too 


pure to die.’’ 
THE NEOPHYTE. 


Within the temple door, immaculate, 

She stoops a fairy lily cup to kiss; 

The rosy dawn bathes her with glows of 
heav’n — 

She feels the pulsing of a wondrous bliss. 

The pearly dewdrops, murm’ring breath of 
waking earth, 

The fragrance of the verdure and pillars 
gleaming white, 

Each for her heart some fleet caressing mess- 


age holds, 

That thrills her with a new, immeasurable 
delight. 

Her eyes are crystal-blue, o’erflowing with 
serenity, 


Unconscious mirrors of a tender sunlit sky; 

In regal steps she wends her way through 
ris-hues of life, 

While nature, hushed, adores the soul too 
pure to die. 


PHILOSOPHY IMPOTENT. 


EVEAL the fine celestial art 
By which the sky’s chill grays 
Are warmed to trembling rose which glows 
With passion’s quivering blaze ; 


With lines and arcs explain a flower, 
Its pulsing perfumes weigh ; 
In syllogisms prove to me 


The witchery of May ; 


Then I can teach you Love’s sweet speech, 
Its overtones translate ; 

Then can I paraphrase a kiss, 

A sigh’s rare meanings state. 


Bertha May Booth. 
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FROM AIX LA CHAPELLE TO OSTEND — ACROSS THE 
KINGDOM FROM EAST TO WEST. 


THE EpDIToR ABROAD. XIX. 


HE ride from Aix la Chapelle to Os- 
tend by way of Brussels takes one 
through the very heart of Belgium. 

As we pass over the line separating the 
little kingdom from Germany, the custom 
house forms give us time to look about 
busy Verviers, with its numerous cloth 
factories. We give a passing thought to 
Napoleon III., that most remarkable ad- 
venturer in all history —excepting only 
his Corsican uncle. Here, in yonder 
hotel, Louis Napoleon, no longer Em- 
peror of the French, spent an uneasy 
night of it on his way to Wilhelmshohe, 
a prisoner of war, an even quarter-century 


ago. 

Soon we are looking down upon Liege, 
with its 150,000 people and its great fac- 
tories for turning out war guns, and, 





infinitely better, engines for the winning 
of victories over nature’s reluctant forces. 

A fast short ride and Brussels is ours. 
A four-wheeler takes us about the city, 
revealing to us, little by little, the wealth 
of our new possession. 

Rue Royale, parked in the center and 
open on our left as we ascend the hill, 
affords a series of not very satisfying 
views of the older part of the city. 

Palais Royal covers much ground and, 
aside from its large dimensions, is not 
exteriorly interesting. It is really two 
buildings joined in one. The long colon- 
nade of Corinthian columns between the 
main portions is the most attractive fea- 
ture. Above the palace the Belgian flag 
floats, informing us of the King’s pres- 
ence. 





PALAIS DE LA NATION. 
** Seen through a charming vista of noble trees.’ 
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Palais de la Nation, on the north side 
of the park, is seen through a charming 
vista of noble trees so tall that the stat- 
uary about the grounds seems dwarfed. 
Here the Conservative Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies are in session devising 
ways and means to quiet the bread riots 
—without making bread any easier to get 
by the men who want work. 

In thesame Rue de la Loi, which bounds 
the north side of the park, is the magnifi- 
cent Colonne du Congres, or Congress 
Column, erected to commemorate the 
founding of the government as it is now 
constituted, with a constitutional King 
and with two codrdinate legislative 
bodies. This event occurred sixty-four 
years ago. As will be seen in the accom- 
panying engraving, the column is Doric 
in style. It is 147 feet high and is sur- 
mounted by a statue of Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, Belgium’s first constitutional 
king. The figures immediately below 
the statue represent the nine provinces of 


the kingdom. The figures near the base 
are designed to typify a free press, free 
education, free associations and free pub- 
lic worship. A spiral staircase leads to 
the top of the column, where a grand view 
of “Little Paris’’ is obtained. After 
looking down upon old German towns, 
with their narrow, winding streets and 
their quaint architecture, the conventional 
beauty of Brussels evokes a qualified ad- 
miration. Viewing its smart, pretty, 
made-to-order streets and parks, we 
strongly suspect that we are not yet 
wholly out from under the spell of 
German medizvalism, and conclude we 
must see the Belgians’ capital city again, 
when the Twentieth Century spirit has 
fuller possession of us. 

As we drive along Rue Royale we look 
down a narrow street and see the beauti- 
ful old Gothic Cathedral of Brussels. 
Drawing nearer, we find it stands in the 
center of Place St. Gudule, dignifiedly 
overlooking the lower part of the city. 

We are again in the presence of the 








THE CATHEDRAL OF BRUSSELS. 


Past. This cathedral, though it 
has undergone many alterations 
and partial restorations, is in part 
— in the retro-choir — the identical 
structure erected in the first half of 
the Eleventh Century. It was then 
built upon the site of an earlier 
church. Other portions of the ca- 
thedral have been added all the 
way along through the centuries. 
The interior, grand and solemn, as 
are all pure Gothic interiors, is 
particularly interesting because of 
the beauty, costliness and historic 
associations of the stained-glass 
windows. Among the donors of 
these windows were Emperor 
Charles V. of Spain, and various 
members of his family, and other 
sovereigns of his time with their 
pious relatives. The pulpit is a 
rare piece of wood-carving by Ver- 
bruggen. It is about three hundred 
years old. It will be observed in 
the accompanying engraving that 
the canopy above the pulpit is sur- 
mounted by a Virgin with the Child. 
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The Virgin is crushing the head of 
the serpent with the Cross. Un- 
derneath the pulpit is a representa- 
tion of Adam and Eve driven by 
the Angel from Paradise. The in- 
terior of the Brussels cathedral fills 
all the requirements of the imagina- 
tion, to which Gothic architecture 
so strongly appeals. 

I am not attempting to ‘‘do’ 
Brussels, and shall therefore not 
detain the reader with a long ac- 
count of the treasures this edifice 
contains, nor with detailed descrip- 
tions of other buildings for which 
the city is famous. But a visit to 
Brussels that should not include 
the new Palais de Justice would be 
incomplete indeed. The structure 
is immense, occupying more ground 
than St. Peter’s at Rome. Its archi- 
tecture is modernized from Egypt- 
ian and Assyrian models and is a 
magnificent tribute to the forgotten 
architects of ancient Egypt and 
Assyria, and, too, the great builders 
of Greece and Rome. 

These massive columns and 











INTERIOR VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


walls, grandly simple in detail and yet, as a whole, ornate, reveal the gratifying fact 
that the modern architect may lay claim to originality without despising the wisdom 
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of the ancients — in other words, modern 
architecture is not driven to either mon- 
strosities or absurdities in order to pro- 
duce new effects. The genius of the 
modern architect lies chiefly in the skill 
with which old forms are made to yield 
new and beautiful combinations. 

We stand awed in the presence of this 
greatest architectural work of our cen- 
tury, almost loth to enter the palace, lest 
the pleasurable impression be dispelled. 
But the interior is also grand, simple, 
substantial. Coming directly from a 
Gothic cathedral with its many arches, we 
are here impressed with the total absence 
of curved lines and the simple dignity 
and massive strength suggested by right- 
angles, pile upon pile. The vestibule is 
enriched with heroic-sized statuary. A 
feeling of reverence comes over one stand- 
ing in the silent presence of the history- 
makers of every age and time thus housed 
in a splendor undreamt of in their respec- 
tive lives. The interior is divided off into 











eight open courts, twenty-seven large 
court-rooms and two hundred and forty- 
five other apartments. 

One more building compels our passing 
notice. A drive through a narrow street 
brings us to Hotel de Ville, a venerable 
building of singular beauty and great 
historic interest. Its facade, in Gothic 
style, is wonderfully well preserved. It 
does not look its five hundred and fifty 
odd years! We glory in the eccentricity, 
or rather originality, of the Dutch archi- 
tect, van Thienen, in that the beautiful 
tower, which rises 370 feet in height above 
the foundation of the main entrance, was 
placed, not in the center but a few feet to 
one side of the center, thus defying the 
predilection of his guild—for equal meas- 
urements one side with another. The 
irregular quadrangular form of the build- 
ing is to us one of its chief charms. The 
fagade has the somber beauty and un- 
pretending dignity which age imparts. 
The modern-looking busts which fill the 
niches in the fagade seem to ob- 
trude upon us the pretentions of 
the unknown dukes of Brabant, 
whom they are supposed to have 
rescued from oblivion. The gilded 
Archangel Michael that whirls 
about with the wind from the top of 
the tall tower looks like a small 
bird with spread wings, but the 
reliable guide-book says it is six- 
teen feet in height. 

Hotel de Ville —not a hotel at 
all in the English sense of the term 
—is a depository of paintings, 
sculpture, tapestries and historical 
treasures, all together embodying 
in forms, as permanent as art can 
make them, much of the tragic 
history of the Belgians. 

Readers of Motley’s ‘‘ Dutch Re- 
public ’’ cannot pass the monument 
to the memory of Egmont and 
Hoorn without recalling the sad 
story of their trial and execution. 
Motley gives this vivid picture of 
the scene of theexecution:* ‘‘The 








COLONNE DU CONGRES. 
(Congress Column.) 


*Vol. 2, p. 203. 
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HOTEL DE VILLE AND THE ANCIENT PALACES OF THE GUILDS. 


great square of Brussels had always a 
striking and theatrical aspect. Its archi- 
tectural effects, suggesting in some de- 
gree the meretricious union between 
Oriental and a corrupt Grecian art, ac- 
complished in the medizval midnight, 
have amazed the eyes of many genera- 
tions. The splendid Hotel de Ville, with 
its daring spire and elaborate front, or- 
namented one side of the place ; directly 
opposite was the graceful but incoherent 
facade of the Brood-huis, now the last 
earthly resting place of the two distin- 
guished victims; while grouped around 
these principal buildings rose the fantastic 
palaces of the Archers, Mariners and of 
other guilds, with their festooned walls 
and toppling gables bedizened profusely 
with emblems, statues and quaint deco- 
rations. The place had been alike the 
scene of many a brilliant tournament 
and of many a bloody execution. Gal- 
lant knights had contended within its 
precincts, while bright eyes reigned influ- 
ence from all those picturesque balconies 
and decorated windows. Martyrs to re- 
ligious and to political liberty had, upon 


the same spot, endured agonies which 
might have roused every stone of its 
pavement to mutiny or softened them to 
pity. Here Egmont himself, in happier 
days, had often borne away the prize of 
skill or of valor, the cynosure of every 
eye ; and hence, almost in the noon of a 
life illustrated by many brilliant actions, 
he was to be sent, by the hand of tyranny, 
to his great account.’’ 

The street cars in the heart of Brussels 
run, as do our carettes, rattling over the 
stone pavements and weaving to right 
and left, accommodating themselves to 
the ins and outs of the thoroughfares, 
recalling Byron’s familiar description of 
Belgium’s capital on the night before 
the Battle of Waterloo. Every school- 
boy can repeat the line, “‘And the car 
rattling o’er the stony street.’’ ‘ Did ye 
not hear it?’’—as though one could es- 
cape hearing it! 





We are off for Ostend, our sailing 
point for Dover, England. The train flies 
from town to town, deigning only to stop 
at a few of the larger cities on the way. 
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The quaint old houses with neatly plas- 
tered fronts, the pretty flower gardens, 
the caretully tilled vegetable gardens and 
miniature strips of grain, the odd groups 
of people at the stations and the rapidity 
with which the people all talk at once, in 
vigorous French,— these are some of the 
impressions retained. 

We stop at Bruges, where Longfellow 
found inspiration for ‘“‘The Belfry of 
Bruges.’’ It is hard to realize that this 
city of nearly 50,000 people,—mostly poor 
and helplessly so,— was six centuries ago 
one of the richest and most important 
cities in the world, vying with Venice 
and Genoa in wealth and splendor. Here 
the Counts of Flanders long lorded it. 
This was the great port of entry for goods 
from Venice and the Orient, in the era 
when the Hanseatic League ruled the 
commercial world. But now, aside from 
a few historic buildings, notably the cathe- 
dral with its historic treasures, how dull 
and uninviting ! 





We reach Ostend at 2 Pp. M. on a perfect 
summer day. After dinner, we proceed 
to see for ourselves what there is here to 
draw thousands of rich, gay and fashion- 
able people season after season. 

Our first impression of continental Eu- 
rope’s great seaside resort is not good. 
Cheap hotels and boarding houses ; side- 
walks monopolized by chairs and tables 
for beer-drinkers, fishing vessels by the 
hundred along the wharf and everywhere 
a smell of fish in the air. 

But when we arrive at the terraced 
beach and enter upon the splendid prom- 
enade which seems to end with a large 
and attractive building in oriental style, 
we suspend judgment. When, on reach- 
ing this building, the Cursaal, we find 
that the seeming end of the promenade 
is only the beginning, that the most which 
makes Ostend attractive is still on be- 
yond, we surrender at sight. Attractive 
as are our American seaside resorts, they 
are so unlike Ostend that the summer 
visitor from our side the ocean may well 
select the Ostend route to or from Eng- 
land. 


or 


The town lies about on a level with the 
sea; but between the town and the sea 
an immense dyke, or dique, has been 
thrown up. Upon this dyke are rows of 
elegant hotels and dwellings. These form 
an unbroken line from street to street. 
They face the ocean, commanding a view 
of the sunset at sea, of the black sails 
which hover everywhere along the coast, 
of incoming and outgoing steamers and 
of the animated scene along the beach. 

These buildings, elegant and costly in 
design, are so arranged that in warm 
weather they are thrown wide open. 
Nothing but railing stands between the 
pretty porticoed parlors and the prome- 
nade below. The railings are beautified 
by trailing vines and flowers. Upon the 
portico of one residence sit a family 
quietly sipping their tea. In the elegantly 
furnished living room of another a tea or 
dinner party is in progress and all are 
sipping champagne to a toast which is 
evidently much enjoyed. Upona balcony 
just beyond, two lovers stand looking un- 
utterable things. The little lady, in pale 
blue silk and much lace, is substituting a 
delicate bouquet of her own making for 
a loud one of his own choosing, and he is 
blushing at the indirect judgment against 
his taste. 

The hotels present an interesting sight. 
Their dining saloons are at the front, 
quite out upon the walk. One could 
almost reach in and help himself to the 
viands upon the outer row of tables. 
Every table is filled. The array of beauty, 
and of ostentatious wealth without beauty, 
make one wonder, as millions before have 
wondered, at the over-abundance of some 
who seem to deserve little and the pinch- 
ing want of others whose heroic life- 
struggles against poverty entitle them to 
crowns of martyrdom. ’ 

The famous ‘‘ beach at Ostend ’’ stands 
below the dyke, the water’s edge being 
more than thirty feet below. Several 
rods of sand intervene between the dyke 
and the sea. The sand is literally alive 
with humanity and horses, the latter for 
use in connection with what are oddly 
styled bathing machines. 
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A bathing machine is nothing more 
than a small bath-house on two wheels. 
The bather first buys a ticket which en- 
titles him to a bath suit and the privileges 
of the beach and a cart. He passes on 
to a woman who hands him out a suit 
with the English words, ‘“‘Anything you 
like, please,’’ the same spoken in any lan- 
guage you like, their meaning being that, 
though entitled to nothing, she wouldn’t 
scorn a fee. Men sitting sidewise upon 
harnessed horses await the new-comers. 
On call, one of them fastens his horse to 
a machine, or house-on-wheels. The 
bather enters. A tap of the whip-handle 
tells him to sit down. The house is 
wheeled out into the ocean. Another tap 
on the door means the driver’s fee. The 
bather dons his suit, descends the back 
stairs of his houseand takes hisswim in the 
salt waves. When he gets enough of it, 
he signals adriver,takes a seat in his house 
and is pulled ashore. Another rap of the 
whip and another fee is handed out the 
window. The ‘‘patient’’ dresses at his 
leisure and is allowed to escape without 
any more fees ! 

The charges and the fees expected 
here, as elsewhere on the continent, are 
all together not large; but to Americans in 
Europe the wonder is that people who 
have to live with all this service in public 
places can have the patience to continu- 
ally keep up the petty business of feeing. 
But far from being annoyed by it, Euro- 
peans seem to enjoy the role of almoner 
even in these small ways. You rarely 


find a German or Frenchman without just 


the expected fee for every service. 

In Holland’s chief seaside resort, the 
men and women bathe separately, but 
the free and easy Belgians, male and fe- 
male, bathe together as do the Americans. 
The few whose bathing suits and man- 
ners attract special attention are appar- 
ently strangers who, with all their elegant 
and numerous belongings, have forgotten 
to bring modesty along with them — or 
else, with all their gettings, have no such 
article among their possessions. 

On beyond the bathing machines, along 
the shore line, there is a half-mile course 


for running horses, also a roadway in the 
sand for donkeys. A running race is on 
and there is much excitement. At the 
finish there is of course a dispute — one 
jockey claiming a foul, and the crowd 
take sides in vehement French. 

We walk on to the southward, beyond 
the hotels and mansions, to the very end 
of the mile promenade, much of the way 
over terra-cotta brick, or tiling. On our 
left, upon an eminence, is the Palais de 
Roi, a royal villa, at present not occupied 
by the royal family. Beyond is Fort 
Wellington, and beyond that is Hippo- 
drome Wellington. On beyond is a 
lighthouse, the Estacade. Two long piers 
stretch far out to sea on the northeast, 
and hundreds of visitors occupy the seats 
provided for them and are watching the 
gorgeous sunset. 

It is now early evening, and many ele- 
gantly attired ladies and gentlemen are 
entering the Cursaal to listen to the 
concert and to take part in the ball. As 
it is not an exclusively full-dress affair, 
let us enter just as we are, in plain trav- 
eling suits. Three francs apiece admit 
us to everything. Under the great dome 
of the Cursaal, in a vast and brilliantly 
lighted enclosure, an orchestra of perhaps 
a hundred pieces is playing, led bya ven- 
erable man with long gray hair. The 
music is delightful. Seated about small 
tea-stands around the orchestra are per- 
haps athousand ladies and gentlemen, sip- 
ping tea and coffee, and chatting volubly, 
chiefly in French. After lunch in an ele- 
gant restaurant off from the rotunda, we 
visit the reading room and find only a few 
sorry-looking people reading and writing. 


‘ We next step into the gaming room and 


find it thronged. Three roulette tables are 
in active operation, and silver and gold 
change hands with confusing rapidity. 
At the tables sit several elderly ladies, 
putting their money into the keeper’s col- 
lection box, or taking their winnings, 
without any show of emotion. Old men 
and youths, matrons and maidens, sit side 
by side, watching the roll of the balls with 
subdued intensity. It is to us a strange, 

















sad sight. Why men and women will 
thus eagerly confront the certainty of 
gain to ‘‘the house,’’ and follow up their 
losses with more and still more, cannot 
be fully explained by the fact that at rare 
intervals some one quits ahead. 

We look into the dancing saloon. The 
mad whirl is on—literally a mad whirl, 
for they waltz round and round, whirling 
like dervishes. When they can’t whirl 
any longer, the gentlemen lead the way 
backwards a few steps — never reversing 
—and then the whirl begins again. 

A little of this suffices. A long walk 
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brings us to the wharf, where, after per- 
sonally seeing that our ‘‘hand luggage ’”’ 
is on board, we find a comfortable corner 
on deck and await the custom-house ex- 
aminers and our departure. 

About 11 o’clock we move out of the 
harbor and beyond the piers. It is a 
pleasant night and we fall asleep in our 
chairs on deck, while watching the long 
row of lights along the dyke and the 
palace of light which only an hour before 
we had left.—And thus while we sleep 
the continent of Europe drifts away 
from us. 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE MISSOURI VALLEY. 


By MAry ELIZABETH BROOKS. 


| Sams JEFFERSON was always 
deeply interested in the great and 
then unexplored West, and the achieve- 
ment that most marked his presidency was 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. It is the 
generally accepted belief that this was 
the first expedition planned for that pur- 
pose, but this is an erroneous impression. 

While Mr. Jefferson was residing in 
Paris, one John Ledyard, whose home 
was in Connecticut, went to Paris for the 
purpose of organizing a company to en- 
gage in the fur trade on our western 
coast, which object, however, failed. Mr. 
Jefferson then proposed that he should go 
to Kamtschatka by land, cross to Nootka 
Sound in a Russian boat, fall down into 
the latitude of the Missouri, and thence 
penetrate to and through that region to 
the United States. Such a trip was ex- 
actly to Ledyard’s liking, who was of a 
roving disposition, always in search of 
adventure ; but even with the aid of Mr. 
Jefferson, Baron de Grimm, then minister 
plenipotentiary of Saxe-Gotha, and M. 
de Simoulin, minister plenipotentiary of 
the Empress at Paris, it was some time 
before the consent of the Empress was 
received, together with assurance of pro- 
tection while passing through her terri- 


tory. Ledyard then proceeded on his 
journey. Whenwithin abouttwo hundred 
miles of Kamtschatka, he was obliged 
to go into quarters for the winter. In the 
spring he was preparing to continue his 
journey when an officer of the Empress, 
who had by this time changed her mind, 
arrested him and conveyed him in a closed 
carriage to Poland, where he was uncer- 
emoniously put down and left alone. De- 
feat thus marked the first attempt at 
exploration of the far West. 

In 1792, Mr. Jefferson proposed to the 
American Philosophical Society that a 
subscription be circulated to engage some 
one to explore the region of the Missouri 
River and the Rockies, and learn the 
shortest water-route to the Pacific Ocean. 
At that time, Captain Meriwether Lewis 
was in the recruiting service, stationed at 
Charlottesville, and solicited President 
Jefferson’s aid in obtaining for him the 
direction of the party. Nor was his de- 
sire quenched when informed by Mr. 
Jefferson that whoever undertook the 
work should be attended by one com- 
panion only, in order that the Indians 
might not be alarmed. André Michaux, 
a professed botanist in the employ of the 
French government, proffered his services 
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and was accepted as a companion for 
Captain Lewis. He had proceeded as 
far as Kentucky, when he was recalled by 
the French minister, who was at that 
time in Philadelphia, and ordered to pro- 
ceed elsewhere upon his botanical inves- 
tigations. It is said that this recall was 
effected by Mr. Jefferson who, after the 
outset of the expedition, discovered indi- 
cations which led him to believe Michaux 
a French spy. And thus defeat marked 
the second attempt at exploration of the 
far West. 

These two defeats, however, did not 
smother Mr. Jefferson’s desire to have 
the West explored, but rather added fuel 
to the flame. On January 18, 1803, the 
act which provided for the establishment 
of Indian trading-places being about to 
expire, he sent a private message to Con- 
gress, in which he recommended certain 
modifications of the act, and an extension 
of its limitations, that it might include the 
tribes along the Missouri River, and sug- 
gested that the way be prepared for this 
by sending an exploring party ‘‘to trace 
the Missouri to its source, to cross the 
Highlands, and to follow the best water- 
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communication which offered itself from 
thence to the Pacific Ocean.’’ This sugges- 
tion was approved by Congress, who voted 
asum of money foritsexecution. Captain 
Lewis, who, since early in 1801, had been 
President Jefferson’s private secretary, at 
this juncture again applied to the Presi- 
dent to secure for him the leadership of 
the proposed exploration party, and his 
wish was gratified. He at once placed 
himself under accomplished tutors in 
Philadelphia for the purpose of studying 
the natural sciences and astronomy. He 
also proposed that William Clark should 
be associated with him in the direction of 
the party, that the expedition might not 
be without a leader in case of accident to 
himself. This proposition was also ap- 
proved, and Clark received his commis- 
sion as captain. 

A draught of his instructions was sent 
to Captain Lewis in April of 1803, and 
these instructions were signed June 20th 
of that year. They related entirely to 
his mission, its object, the course he 
should take, the observations he should 
make, the keeping of journals by himself 
and men, with instructions as to preserv- 
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ing, and forwarding as often as possible, 
the information thus collected, his con- 
duct on arriving at the Pacific Coast, in 
regard to drawing upon the government 
for funds, to meet which, President Jeffer- 
son pledged the credit of the United 
States, his return route, etc., etc. By 
treaties signed at Paris on April 30, 1803, 
ratified July 31, 1803, all that territory 
comprised in the Louisiana Purchase, 
which had been ceded by Spain to France, 
was transferred to the United States, and 
the route of the expedition would there- 
fote be entirely through its own posses- 
sions. This fact greatly increased the 
interest taken in the expedition by the 
people of the United States. 





Captain Lewis left Washington for 
Pittsburgh on the 5th of July, the intention 
being to pick his men from the Ohio mili- 
tary stations. He was joined at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, by Captain Clark, and 
they arrived at St. Louis in December. 
The winter was spent at the mouth of the 
Wood River, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, in making preparations for an 
early start the following spring. The en- 
tire party comprised Captains Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, George Drew- 
yer, a hunter and interpreter, fourteen 
United States soldiers who had volun- 
teered their services, nine young men 
from Kentucky, two French-Canadian 
boatmen named Labiche and Cruzatte, 
and Captain Clark’s negro servant, York. 
Out of this number the captains appointed 
three sergeants : John Ordway, Nathaniel 
Pryor and Charles Floyd. Beside these, 
there were a corporal, six soldiers and 
nine boatmen, who were to go only so far 
as the Mandan Nation, making a total of 
forty-five men. In addition to the neces- 
sary provisions, they carried with them a 
large quantity of beads, knives, flags, 
mirrors, handkerchiefs, etc., as presents 
for the Indians. 

The start was made from the mouth of 
the Wood River (or Dubois River) op- 
posite the mouth of the Missouri, at 3 
o’clock p. M., Monday, May 14th, 1804, 
under command of Captain Clark, as Cap- 
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tain Lewis was detained a few days. They 
set out in a shower, and owing to the late 
start made only about six miles the first 
day. They arrived at St. Charles at 2 
Pp. M., May 16th, where they waited for 
Captain Lewis, who joined them on the 
19th, and they left at 4 p. Mm. Monday, May 
21, making but three miles on account of 
wind and rain. 

During this expedition journals were 
kept by Captains Lewis and Clark and by 
seven of the men, but the only ones that 
have come to light so far are those of the 
Captains, Patrick Gass and Sergeant 
Charles Floyd, which last was discovered 
on February 3, 1893, among the manu- 
script collections of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society at Madison. It is worth 
noting that those in charge of the expedi- 
tion seemed -to have no scruples against 
acceeding to the urgent requests of the 
Indians for liquor, whenever they met 
them; for instance, Captain Lewis re- 
cords in his journal, under date of May 
22d, that some Kickapoos brought them 
four deer, and in return were given two 
quarts of whisky. 

Thus they proceeded up the river, going 
each day as far.as their strength and the 
condition of the weather would permit, 
which was anywhere from three to twenty- 
eight miles, making friends with the In- 
dians by giving them presents, sending 
hunters out through the land to procure 
game for food, keeping minute accounts 
of the weather, vegetation, soil, animals, 
condition of the river as to depth, width, 
current and bottom, the names, character 
and life of the different tribes of Indians 
en route, etc., naming rivers and creeks 
that had no name, and reaching, on the 
Fourth of July, the present site of Atchi- 
son, Kansas, on either side of which is a 
creek, which they named Fourth of July 
and Independence creeks,’ respectively. 
They observed the nation’s holiday by 
the firing of their air-gun. This air-gun 
greatly astonished the Indians, for whose 
delectation it was exhibited and fired 
whenever they met. 

On July 29th they sent an invitation to 
the Ottoes to meet them on up the river, 
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and proceeded to the present site of 
Council Bluffs, where they waited for the 
Indians. The land in this region was 
then covered with grass from five to eight 
feet high, the mosquitoes were abundant, 
and hence camping there was not espe- 
cially pleasurable. At sunset on August 
2d the Indians arrived, and on the morning 
of the 3d a council was held under an 
awning formed by a sail taken from their 
boat, which led them to name the place 
Council Bluffs. In the afternoon they 
pursued their journey. One of their men, 
Liberté, who had been sent to see why 
the Indians did not come, when they 
were waiting for them at the Council 
Bluffs camp, was never again seen by any 
of the party. Another of the men, Moses 
B. Reed, pretending that he had left his 
knife behind at the camp and wished to 
get it, deserted. 

On August 13th they camped nearly op- 
posite the present site of Omadi, Ne- 
braska, and Sergeant Ordway and four of 
the men were sent to induce the Indians 
to hold a council with them. On the 
afternoon of the 18th the Indians arrived, 
bringing with them Reed, the deserter. 
They had also captured Liberté, but he 
had escaped them. The day was wound 
up with a very exciting dance. At 10 
o’clock the next day the council was held. 
Presents and whisky were distributed 
freely to the Indians, who then departed, 
and the journey was again taken up to 
within a mile of what is now called Floyd 
River, where Sergeant Floyd died. The 
men were often sick along the way, and 
Floyd records in his journal the fact that 
at one time they were all sick. In an- 
other place he writes that his hand is 
“very painful,’’ probably because of a 
boil. Under date of July 31, he says he 
has been very sick for some time but has 
recovered his health. These oft-recurring 
illnesses to which the men were subject 
were no doubt due, in part at least, to 
sleeping on the damp ground on the river 
bank, and to the conditions favorable to 
malaria which always exist in such places. 

In three weeks from the time of the 
last-mentioned record in Sergeant Floyd’s 


journal, just ninety-nine days from the 
time they started, he was dead. His 
death occurred a short distance south- 
east of the present site of Sioux City. 
He was the youngest member of the 
party, a relative of Captain Clark, and 
had gone with the party for the benefit of 
his health, as his constitution was not 
strong. His home was on Mill Creek at 
Pond Settlement, Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, a few miles from Louisville. On 
the evening of the 18th, when the Indians 
were.assembled with them, Floyd became 
overheated at the dance. It was his turn 
to stand guard that night, and throwing 
himself upon a sand-bar, he was soon 
seized with a cramp colic, or bilious colic, 
as Captain Clark calls it. He grew worse, 
and nothing could be kept on his stom- 
ach. They gave him every attention, but 
were able to do nothing to relieve him ; 
his pulse continued to grow weaker and 
his strength failed him rapidly. He died 
bravely and with much composure late in 
the day on August 20, 1804, saying to 
Captain Clark a little while before his 
death, ‘‘I am going to leave you,’’ add- 
ing, as he grew weaker, ‘“‘I want you to 
write me a letter.’’ Such was the death 
of the first United States soldier who died 
on the Louisiana Purchase. 

He was mourned by the entire party, 
for he had proven himself to be brave and 
honorable and anxious to serve his coun- 
try. They carried himto a bluff just 
beyond, and buried him on its summit 
with all the honors of war. This bluff 
they called Floyd’s Bluff, which name it 
still bears. Another point of the same 
bluff a little farther down was given the 
name of Sergeant Bluff, which name it 
still retains, and a town at the foot of this 
bluff is called Sergeant Bluffs. 

The place of his interment was marked 
with a cedar post inscribed : — 


* SERGT. C. FLOYD 
died here 20th : 
of August, 1804.”’ : 
They then proceeded to a small river 
about a mile farther on, where they 
camped for the night. This river still 
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bears the name they gave it, Floyd River, 
and runs through the eastern portion of 
Sioux City, emptying into the Missouri 
close to the stock-yards as at present lo- 
cated. Patrick Gass was promoted to the 
position of Sergeant to fill Floyd’s place. 
The following day they proceeded up the 
river, passing what are now known as 
Perry Creek and Prospect Hill, midway 
between which a large draw-bridge is 
now being built across the Missouri River. 

They arrived at the point where the 
Columbia River empties into the Pacific 
Ocean, on November 14, 1805, where they 
established winter quarters, intending to 
remain until the first of April; but scar- 
city of food compelled them to abandon 
their camp at an earlier date, and they 
started at 1 o’clock p.m., March 23, 1806, 
upon the return trip. 

In the fall of 1805, at about the place 
where the Columbia River first begins to 
be navigable, the tomahawk which had 
belonged to Sergeant Floyd was missing, 
but they had not then the time to stop 
and search for it. Upon reaching this 
place upon the return trip, about June 
2d, however, they made inquiries con- 
cerning it, and heard that it, together 
with another tomahawk stolen from them 
at a different time, were in the posses- 
sion of Indians on the south side of the 
Kooskooskee River. They were very 
anxious to return Floyd’s tomahawk to 
his father,— who long survived the ser- 
geant, at his home on Mill Creek,— that 
he might have some memento of his 
brave son whose death was so untimely. 
They therefore sent George Drewyer to 
secure it, accompanied by two Indian 
chiefs, and it was found to be in the pos- 
session of a man lying at the point of 
death, who had purchased it from the 
Indian thief. The relatives of the dying 
man were unwilling to give up the toma- 
hawk as their custom required that it be 
buried with him; but at length, on the 
second day, they consented to do so, 
on receiving a handkerchief and two 
strands of beads from Drewyer and a 
horse from each of the chiefs, the horses 
to be killed at the funeral, in accordance 
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with their custom, and the tomahawk 
was finally delivered to Sergeant Floyd’s 
sorrowing father. 

On September 4th, at noon, they 
reached Floyd’s Bluff, and found that 
the Sergeant’s grave was half uncovered. 
It had been opened by the Indians. 
They filled it up and, after resting, pro- 
ceeded on their way. Captain Clark 
notes in his journal that there were 
some flourishing black-walnut trees near 
Floyd’s grave, the first they had seen on 
their return trip. The expedition party 
arived at St. Louis at noon on September 
23d, 1806, where, upon firing a salute, 
they were heartily welcomed by the 
whole village. 

Floyd’s grave is marked on Clark’s 
map of 1814, and also on Nicollet’s map 
of 1843. Writing of his trip in 1839, 
Nicollet says: ‘‘We stopped before 
night at the foot of the bluff on which 
is Floyd’s grave ; my men replaced the 
signal, blown down by the winds, which 
marks the spot and hallows the memory 
of the brave sergeant who died here 
during Lewis and Clark’s expedition.”’ 

The finding of Sergeant Floyd’s jour- 
nal has been, as Professor Butler ex- 
presses it, ‘‘like a fourth gospel to 
them,’’ for in almost every case he has 
been more minute than either of the Cap- 
tains or Gass, and has preserved infor- 
mation that would not otherwise have 
been obtained. In matters upon which 
the Biddle account and the Gass journal 
are at variance, the Floyd journal acts as 
a balance to adjust them to the truth, 
agreeing now with one and now with the 
other. Its discovery was a mere acci- 
dent upon the part of the present Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
as he was in quest of other material, and 
stumbled upon it. ’ 

The Missouri River is constantly chang- 
ing its course, and in 1857 it was found 
that the grave of Sergeant Floyd was being 
washed away by the water; in fact, the 
coffin in which he was buried was pro- 
jecting out of the side of the bluff, and 
some of the bones had dropped into the 
river. His remains were re-buried on 
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May 28th, in a coffin made from the 
wood of the black-walnut trees that grew 
near his grave. The matter of erecting 
a monumient to the memory of Floyd had 
for some time been seriously discussed, 
with the result that on August 20, 1895, 
appropriate exercises were held in Sioux 
City, in which Dr. Elliott Coues, of 
Washington, who, in 1893, published a 
new edition in four volumes of Biddle’s 
“‘Lewis and Clark’s Expedition,’ took 
part, as did also Professor Butler of 
Madison, Wisconsin, Hon. Charles Ald- 
rich of Des Moines, and Dr. S. P. Yeo- 
mans of Charles City. When the matter 
was first brought up for discussion, the 


exact place of Floyd’s burial was un- 
known, as all marks had been destroyed, 
and, when finally located, there were 
only left of his remains the skull and 
the bones of one leg. The skull was 
taken: out of the grave and has been 
photographed, and a cast of it was 
made for the Scientific Association of 
Sioux City. The remains were placed 
in a burned-earth urn, sealed, and again 
buried in the original place. A marble 
slab, three feet wide by seven feet long, 
properly inscribed, was laid on the grave 
on August 20th, when a movement was 
put on foot to secure an appropriation 
for a monument. 
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PROMINENT WOMEN IN WASHINGTON’S SOCIAL WORLD. I. 


By JULIETTE 


MONG the new Senators’ wives none 
will be more welcome to Washing- 

ton than Mrs. Stephen B. Elkins, of West 
Virginia. She was one of the most pop- 
ular of the Cabinet ladies while her hus- 
band was Secretary of War during the 
last eighteen months of the Harrison ad- 
ministration, and no one held larger re- 
ceptions. She was no stranger, for she 
had made many friends while her father, 
Hon. Henry G. Davis, was Senator from 


the State which big, genial Stephen B. - 


Elkins now represents; and her sister, 
Miss Grace Davis, was one of the most 
popular girls in Washington society. 
Mrs. Elkins is tall and graceful, with a 
beautiful complexion, dark, wavy hair 
worn turned back from a_ well-shaped 
forehead, gray eyes and the prettiest 
dimples which come and goas she speaks. 
She has charmingly natural and unaffected 
manners, and is so girlish in appearance 
that strangers used to stare when her step- 
daughter — who was married soon after 
the family left here—called her ‘‘mother.’’ 
Four big, hearty, handsome boys and 


M. BaAssITT. 


one lovely six-year-old girl can call her 
mother, in the fullest sense of the word. 
Little Katherine, the image of her mother, 
whom she adores, was such a wide- 
awake, busy little body that she kept 
everyone on the gui vive for what she 
might do next. She wanted to do what- 
ever her brothers did, and it was a pretty 
sight to see her going out with them on 
her pony, Daisy, with whom she was on 
very good terms. One day, she con- 
cluded to take part in one of her mother’s 
receptions, so slipped down into the din- 
ing-room and made herself very agreeable 
to the guests, until her mother, hearing of 
-her unexpected assistance, had her sent 
to her room, greatly to Miss Katherine’s 
disgust, for she was having ‘“‘such a 
lovely time !”’ 

‘The home of the Elkins family, ‘‘ Hal- 
liehurst’’— named for Mrs. Elkins —at 
Elkins, West Virginia, is one of the most 
beautiful summer homes in this country, 
and it is a pity they can’t pick it up and 
set it down in Washington, for occupancy 
during the session. 
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A MIDLAND POET. 


By VERNE S. PEASE.* 


N a recent article on contemporary 
versifiers an Eastern journal classes 
Mr. Nixon Waterman as one of the three 
best known and most widely quoted 
newspaper poets. The dilettante in 
verse-making might regard any rank in 
the class, ‘‘newspaper poet,’’ as ques- 
tionable praise, overlooking the fact that 
he who writes acceptable songs for the 
millions that read the great journals of 
the country stands very close to the great 
warm heart of the people. 

To whatever position the critics assign 
his genius, it is certain the whole people 
love his verses. But if Mr. Waterman 
feels any pride in his good standing with 
the public he modestly conceals it, for he 
declares his readers love him for what he 
has of written. 

Although a Western man by birth and 
in sentiment,—and if he has ever betrayed 
any partisanship in his writings it has 
been for this section of the country, —his 
verses have been nowhere more appre- 
ciated than in the East. The Eastern 
papers and other periodicals have been 
the most eager bidders for his writings, 
and on the 1st of June he went to Boston 
to edit the literary department of a pop- 
ular journai. 

He is a thorough lover of nature, ap- 
preciating all her sweet forms, — the 
flowers, the birds, the brooks, the grass, 
the arching sky,—and his verses are often 
the expression of a close and genuine 
sympathy. But he seldom writes wholly 
on the beauties of nature, for the philos- 
opher seems to dominate the muse. His 
favorite form of expression is to touch 
upon some one of the myriad beauties of 
nature and then, philosopher like, to take 
the case in hand and teach or suggest a 

*Mr. Pease, of Chicago, won the vag ow in ne 
Original Story Competition of Ju st. 
prize story, “Captain John Reyc ‘ft, emer 


shiner,” will appear in the Dec ember Mip- 
LAND. 


wholesome moral lesson therefrom. A 
good illustration of this point is seen in 
the little verse entitled : 


LOVE AND REASON. 


The lily’s lips are pure and white without a 
touch of fire ; 

The rose’s heart is warm and red and sweet- 
ened with desire ; 

In earth’s broad field of deathless bloom the 
gladdest lives are those 

Whose thoughts are like the lily and whose 
love is like the rose. 


Though a poet of sunshine, yet he is 
one who seldom paints the literal gray of 
dawn, the effulgence of noonday, or the 
golden sunset, but rather the sunshine of 
the human heart. 

The keynote of his song is located 
about midway between a smile and a 
tear, and always immeasurably distant 
from a sigh. He is never pessimistic, 
and a line of satire was never formed by 
his pen. Yet his optimism is not of that 
blooming sort to invite the green-goods 
and gold-brick sharper. 

Perhaps the most appreciated feature 
of his verse is his beautiful illustration of 
the law of compensation. Angels un- 
awares, blessings in disguise, are frequent 
subjects for his muse. Like,— 

The gifts that to our breasts we fold 
Are brightened by our losses 

The sweetest joys a heart c an hold 
Grow up between its crosses 

And on life’s pathway many a ‘mile 
Is made more glad and cheery, 

Because for just a little while 
The way seemed dark and dreary. 

It is too bad to prejudice Mr. Water- 
man’s case by-saying he is almost without 
a personal enemy. It seems incredible 
that a bold, bad, good, vigorous, lazy 
man can live without exciting animos- 
ity or jealousy; yet so perfectly is his 
heart attuned to all the good, and so 
broad and unaffected is his charity for all 
the weaknesses of humanity, that one 
could scarcely be found who bears him 
malice. 

Although somewhat a slave to his muse 
he is wholly free from the moods and 
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humors that so often afflict men of genius ; 

and, whether in the spirit for writing sen- 

timent, pathos or humor, he is always 

thoroughly alive, and, as his utterances 

indicate, he is really glad of it. 

His latest contribution to Puck fairly 
exemplifies his fine sense of nonsense : 
A SPRYNG IDYLLE. 

Oh, the gentle grass is growing in the vale 
and on the hill; 

We cannot hear it growing, still ’tis growing 
very still; 

And in the Spring it springs to life with glad- 
ness and delight; 

I see it growing day by day 
night. 


it also grows by 


And now once more as mowers whisk the 
whiskers from the lawn, 

They'll rouse us from our slumbers at the 
dawning of the dawn; 

It saddens my poor heart to think what we 
should do for hay, 

If grass instead of growing up should grow 

the other way. 


Its present rate of growing makes it safe to 
say that soon 

*T will cover all the hills at morn and in the 
afternoon; 

’Twill carpet plain and meadow, common, 
park and dale and lea— 

In fact ’twill cover all the land not covered 
by the sea. 

If it peeps greeting right along it shortly will 
ye ta 

It humps itself through strikes and legal 
holidays and all. 

‘Tis growing up down all the streets and 
clear around the square; 

One end is growing in the ground—the other 
in the air. 


If earth possessed no grass, methinks its 


beauty would be dead; 

We'd have to make the best of it 
baled hay instead. 

I love to sing its praises in a way none can 
surpass, 

And poets everywhere are warned to * Please 
keep off the grass.” 

Mr. Waterman was born in Kendall 
County, Illinois, a little more than thirty 
years ago, and when quite young moved 
with his parents to Creston, lowa. Here, 
while working in the business department 
ofa country daily, his talent for versify- 
ing was first discovered, even to himself. 
The paper on which he was employed 
became engaged in a controversy with its 
competitor, which controversy was car- 
ried by the latter into the realm of dog- 
gerel. An answer along the new line of 


and use 
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NIXON WATERMAN. 
(Of Chicago and Boston.) 


attack was imperative. Without know- 
ing his power,—for to that time he had 
never written a verse,—Waterman under- 
took the reply. His first effort proved a 
success, and gave him a local reputation 
that subsequent writing has carried into 
every household of this country. Most of 
his life has been spent in the mid-West, 
where he has passed through all the 
experiences and adventures of an ambi- 
tious newspaper man. 

It has been well known to his most 
intimate friends for some time that Mr. 
Waterman has in contemplation, and 
perhaps well under construction, a more 
serious work than has yet been published 
from his pen. With more relief from the 
grind of everyday work, and with 
thoroughly congenialsurroundings,—such 
as his present position affords,— the com- 
pletion of this or some other solid piece 
may be expected. But if this promise is 
never realized, the name of Nixon Water- 
man will live as the writer of beautiful 
songs — songs that touch the heart, songs 
that appeal to our best sentiments, songs 
that the whole people love, songs that 
will live. 
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XIV. A STRAY BIT OF HISTORY —THE BRAVE GENERAL CROSS WHO FELL AT 
GETTYSBURG. 


By J. A. SMITH. 


HE other day I was requested to make 

an affidavit regarding the death of 

a man who had been a faithful Union sol- 
dier, serving humbly as ‘‘ high private.”’ 
He was a member of the Fifth New Hamp- 
shire regiment — the glorious ‘‘ Old Fifth”’ 
that went down to the first battle of Bull 
Run 950 strong, came out of the Chicka- 
hominy campaign in command of a lieu- 
tenant and was the first regiment sent 
back home to be recruited —and was 
recruited three times before being attached 
to the Veteran Reservecorps. AsI wrote 
out, jn the formal style demanded by the 
pension department, an account of the 
death of Private John Ross, in order to 
help his aged widow obtain a pension, 





GENERAL E. BE. CROSS — WHO FELL AT GETTYSBURG. 


and in writing remembered how John 
came home from Gettysburg with a leg 
broken by the feet of horses stampeded 
by that fearful charge of Pickett’s, the 
thought awakened recollections a third of 
a century old. 

Aside from the newspaper stories of 
that day, a slight allusion made by Albert 
Sage Richardson, in his ‘‘ Beyond the 
Mississippi,’ and an even more vague 
reference in the Century Magazine some 
ten years ago, history is silent regarding 
this remarkable military organization and 
its commander. 

The colonel of the ‘‘ Fighting Fifth ’’ 
was Edward Everett Cross. His native 
town was Lancaster, a small village nes- 
tled among the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire. He learned the printing 
trade there as a co-worker with Charles 
F. Browne, better kncwn as ‘‘ Artemus 
Ward.’’ He was a reporter on the staff 
of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 
with Browne and afterward worked with 
Lewis, who became famous as the humor- 
ist of the Detroit Free Press. 

Browne and Lewis were true Bohe- 
mians. Cross was molded from different 
metal. He was named for one of his 


. grand old ancestors and with a later 


thought of Edward Everett Hale, a scion 
of the same stock as that Nathan Hale 
whose death as a spy on a British gallows 


is still regarded by every true American 


as the crowning of a martyr. 

When Fort Sumter was fired upon, 
Edward Everett Cross was acting secre- 
tary of the new territory of Arizona. His 
desultory newspaper work had been so 
good as to secure him this political prefer- 
ment. 

His precarious surroundings and the 
odd positions in which the pioneers of 
that day were placed could not be better 
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illustrated than by the story of the famous 
duel between Cross and Lieutenant Maury, 
of the U. S. Engineering Corps. The 
casus belli was the stealing of the clapper 
from the bell of the Catholic mission at 
Tucson, which was charged up to the 
account of Cross, as being in keeping 
with his general reputation for mischief 
and dare-deviltry. The act was bitterly 
resented by the Mexican population, and 
Maury espoused their side as against 
Cross. The result was a challenge to a 
duel with rifles, the principals to enter a 
large tract of timber from opposite sides 
and hunt each other down in Indian 
fashion. Cross got the first fire and 
‘‘winged’’ Maury in the _ shoulder. 
Maury, by the way, joined the Confed- 
erate army and became chief of its signal 
service corps. 

When the War broke out, Cross resigned 
as Secretary of Arizona and hurried home 
to join his brothers in the active service 
of raising Union troops. His brother 
Nelson had already recruited the First 
Long Island regiment, and another 
brother, Dick, went out with Ed. as major 
of the Fifth New Hampshire, and Frank, 
a boy in his early teens, went to the front 
a little later. 

I cannot attempt, in this sketch, to fol- 
low the fortunes of the Fifth New Hamp- 
shire. While it possessed no better blood 
than the older regiments of the State, 
New England or the West, it had grand 
opportunities to prove of what stuff it 
was made. 

It was at Seven Pines that Phil. Kear- 
ney, who had lost his left arm at Chapul- 
tepec during the Mexican War, having 
led his division in a gallant charge, is 
reported to have said to Ed. Cross, who, 
with his regiment fresh, asked where he 
should go in: ‘‘Oh, go in anywhere, 
Colonel ; there’s lots of good fighting all 
along the line.’’ 

I shall always remember a splendid 
piece of horseflesh that Colonel Cross 
“captured ’’ at the battle of Fair Oaks. 
It was a thoroughbred sorrel mare. How 
he managed to ‘‘confiscate’’ it I never 
exactly understood. He was a splendid 
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horseman and had learned all the tricks 
of the Comanches, in Arizona. He could, 
when mounted on this mare, drop a hand- 
kerchief in the road, wheel her and pick 
it up while at full speed. 

Colonel Cross’ heart was almost broken 
“that foul night at Chantilly,’’ when 
Kearney met his death from an accidental 
bullet. He loved Kearney, as he did 
Howard — O. O. Howard, the ‘‘ Christian 
sgidier’’ from Maine. Kearney a Cath- 
olic, Howard a staunch Protestant, Cross 
skeptical, though not atheistical —that 
was a combination of comrades tried and 
true. It was at Seven Pines that Howard, 
with his right arm shattered and faint 
from the loss of blood, had witnessed 
Kearney’s charge and so admired its gal- 
lantry that he rode with his staff to Kear- 
ney’s line and greeted Phil. with the cool 
remark, while exhibiting his undressed 
wound: ‘‘ General, I suggest that here- 
after we buy our gloves together. 

The Fifth did not miss an important 
battle in which the Army of the Potomac 
was engaged before Grant took command 
in 1864. Many hundreds yet living can 
tell, with hushed voices, the fate of their 
husbands, fathers, brothers, sons and lov- 
ers in that terrible massacre known in 
history as the ‘‘ Devil’s Den,”’ at Gettys- 
burg. where Kelly’s and Cross’s brigades 
were sacrificed. Cross had been brevetted 
by Meade brigadier-general, for bravery 
on the field that terrible third of July, 
1863, the setting sun of which witnessed 
the quenching of one of the bravest lives 
that has record in the history of our coun- 
try. Then and there Edward Everett 
Cross yielded up the life he had risked a 
hundred times for his country and her 


” 


“a 


cause. 

It would seem that the sons of Ephraim 
and Abigail ( Everett) Cross were born 
soldiers. The oldest, Nelson, who was 
a lawyer in Brooklyn when the War broke 
out, raised the first regiment on Long 
Island. The third son, Richard E., was 


in the regular army in 1861, but procured 
a discharge and went out as a lieutenant 
with the Fifth New Hampshire under his 
brother Edward. 


At Gettysburg he was 
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lieutenant-colonel of the Fifth, and when 
Edward was given command of a brigade 
he acted as colonel, and upon Edward’s 
death was duly commissioned. Forsome 
years past, Richard was a member of the 
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treasury guard at Washington, and was 
‘‘relieved by death’’ September 14th of 
last year. He was buried with military 
and civic honors beside his brother 
Edward in the old Lancaster cemetery. 


MIDLAND WAR SKETCHES. 


XV. SHILOH’S FIELD BY NIGHT—A PICTURE. 


““THE HYMN OF THE 


HORNET’S NEST BRIGADE.” 


By. D. RYAN.* 


LL DAY long the battle had raged. 
Night spread her broad wings over 
the field. Darkness ended the day’s 
battle. The two armies, about equal in 
numbers, had covered the field ‘‘ thick 
with other clay.’’ No field in modern 
history can tell such a tale of carnage. 
No battle of the War of the Rebellion 
bought victory at such fearful cost. 

It was Easter Day, A. D. 1862. The 
Army of the Tennessee on the western 
shore of the river, between swollen, 
flanking streams, had pitched their tents. 
The rains and clouds of yesterday had 
disappeared. Heaven’s blue dome, pure 
and bright, bent above them; the sun 
shone out in splendor. Above the heads 
of that great army, birds sang their 
sweetest music amid the branches of the 
teeming forest. Trees were putting on 
Spring’s vestments of green. Buds and 
blossoms, everywhere bursting into new 
life, fit emblems of the Resurrection 
Morn, laded the air with delicate, sweet 
perfumes. 

‘‘But hush! Hark! A deep sound 
strikes like a rising knell!’’ Well out, 
and at the front ’tis heard repeated again 
and yet again. Who could guess that a 
great battle has begun! No, ’tis but 
artillery practice. Hark! ‘‘The heavy 


sound breaks in once more.’’ This time, 
amid their deep intonations, is heard the 
rattle of musketry. Nearer and nearer 
upon the air is borne the ‘‘long roll”’ of 
the rattling drums and the bugle call 
‘*To arms !”’ 





‘And there was hurrying to and fro.”’ 
The approaching sound of conflict told 
but too plainly that the surging tide of 
the first fierce onset was sweeping before 
it the Union arms. Stubbornly they held 
their ground. Fiercely fighting, they 
contested every foot of ground, falling 
back. Now, under arms, the whole army 
“to the rescue’’ hastened to the front. 
Then, ‘‘swiftly forming in the ranks of 
war,’’ thetide of battle was arrested. Here, 
front to front, every available man of the 
two armies grappled in the struggle. All 
day through, the battle raged, surging 


backward and forward, now losing 
ground, now regaining; struggling, 


writhing and bleeding, hilt to hilt, like 
two giants contending in deadly combat. 

From the ‘‘morning gun’’ till the 
‘evening gun’’ howchanged! Heaven’s 
blue dome is shut out by the smoke of 
battle, hanging black and low like a pall. 
The sun, no longer ‘‘pure and bright,’’ 
has, like the field it shone upon, taken on 
a redder hue, wrapped in its sable and 
battle-smoked mantle. It sinks out of 
sight, as if refusing longer to witness the 
work of human slaughter. The songs of 
the birds have given place to the whistle 
of bullets and the screech of shells. 
Blossoms and flowers have taken on 
a deeper dye. The sturdy oaks are 
torn and shattered as when a tornado 
in its course leaves the forest rent and 
strewn. 





* Judge of the Sixth Judicial District of 
Iowa. 























Night separated the combatants. The 
armies, exhausted and bleeding, with- 
drew to bivouac on “‘ gory beds”’ till the 
morrow’s sun would light them again to 
battle. 

Between the lines, mingled one with 
another, lay thousands of killed or 
wounded, here one in blue, there one in 
gray. 

Night drew on. Oh, that long and 
dreary night! Oh, that night of horrors ! 
From the gaping and bleeding wounds of 
thousands, the unstaunched life-blood 
was ebbing in blackest darkness. With 
none near but those disabled or cold in 
death, the wounded lay all night on that 
horrid field. 

The noise of battle had given place to 
the confused sounds of bivouacking 
armies, seeking position for a night’s 
repose, doubtless the morrow’s line of 
battle. 

The night was well spent ere the armies 
slept. Hushed was the roar of battle 
and, in its stead, cries of the wounded 
were heard, broken only by the loud roar 
from the gunboats, whose shrieking shells 
at short but regular intervals all night 
long were hurled upon that field. The 
aim of the guns was directed, as well as 
might be, at the lines of the bivouacking 
enemy ; but, with seemingly fateful cer- 
tainty, they fell among the helpless 
wounded on the field. 

But hark! what is that new sound that 
breaks in on the ear? Is it the sound of 
awakening guns, or do reinforcements 
signal to us— or to them? Ah! see the 
red lightning ‘‘ painting wrath on the 
sky,’’ and hear the loud thunder resound ! 
It is as if Heaven’s batteries replied to 
earth’s feeble ordnance. Quick flashes 
scarce divide the loud peals of thunder. 
The storm, full of wrath, bursts with 
sudden fury, making blacker still, but for 
the lightning, the blackness of that black 
night. 

When the night was well advanced, be- 
fore the storm came on, out beyond and 
in front of the position held during the 
day by ‘‘ The Hornet’s Nest Brigade,”’ 
and where the carnage was the thickest 
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on that field, a voice was heard singing. 
Striking contrast! Strange place! Sweet 
voice! Dearsoul! Hark! 
* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly!” 

With this strain the voice ceased, as if 
the last expiring breath were expended 
in a dying effort. What to him now was 
yesterday’s battle! What of to-morrow’s 
dread conflict to come ! 

* He has slept his last sleep, he has fought 
his last battle, 

No sound can awake him to glory again.” 

Short was the interval before the same 
inspiration, that lifted the singer above 
the field of battle to other realms, was 
caught up and this time two voices were 
heard : 


~ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly! 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high!” 

With the bursting of the storm, and 
while the tempest still was high, the song 
ceased. At length the storm spent its 
fury and was gone; but the wounded 
soldiers, now drenched with the rain that 
had cooled their fevered flesh, were still 
there. With the disappearing storm 
again arose from that field of the dead 
and the dying the sweet melody,— this 
time sung by a chorus of voices : 

* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly! 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, Oh! my Savior, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past, 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Oh, receive my soul at last! 
* Other refuge have IT none. 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee. 
Leave, Oh, leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me! 
All my trust on thee is stayed, 
All my help from thee I bring. 
Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing!” 

The soldiers of the North and the sol- 
diers of the South — their voices blended ! 
There went up from that battle-field the 
sure promise of a glorious Union — one 
religion, one kindred, one country, one 
flag ! 

When morning came, some of those 
voices were hushed. In the darkness of 
night the icy finger of death had touched 
the parched lips,and tongues that had sung 












so sweetly the night before were forever 
still! The refuge of which they had sung 
had been attained! Others were rescued 
by comrades who in yesterday’s battle 
had fiercely, savagely fought, but who 
now, with touch as tender and gentle as 
that of a loving mother, bound up the 
wounds and ministered to the wants of 
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comrades. Possibly some who sung 
there that night are here to join hands 
and voices with us now. This hymn is, 
and of right ought to be, ‘‘The Hymn of 
the Hornet’s Nest Brigade.’’ * 


* Read by Miss Cora Mel. Patton at the 
reunion of the Hornet’s Nest Brigade at 
Newton, Lowa, August 21, 1895. 





AUTUMN. 


W HEN Summer follows 
The summer swallows 
Where Song and Summer pass not away, 
2m Then Autumn, smiling, 
The world beguiling, 
A bold new-comer, makes holiday. 


2a Her garb, with mellow 
Or argent yellow 
And crimson glowing, is brave and fair ; 
And while she ranges 
q | The hues she changes 
3 Till all is showing her colors rare. 


5 She paints the apple 

4% A golden dapple 

od Or red; and dashes the:-wood receives 

“44 From careless brushes ; 

Be And fiery flushes, 

| Bright random splashes, on shrubs she leaves. 


Then dancing, singing, 

And garlands flinging 
Where’er she wantons, she moves along 
oe As if no sorrow 

Could fill the morrow 
Despite her glory, despite her song. 


William Francis Barnard. 
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“A OUTPOURIN’ UV DE SPERET.” 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


By BELL BAYLEss. 


OING toward the kitchen last Mon- 

day morning, I heard what I knew 

of old to be a wordy scuffle between 
Uncle Israel and Aunt Cindy, the cook. 

Israel wasa Methodist,—a pillar of the 
church,— and his shiny bald head served 
as a reflector in the ‘‘ Amen corner,’’ 
where he always sat, while Aunt Cindy 
was a Baptist and one of the sisters who 
occasionally gave vent to her religious 
fervor by shouting in meeting; so-* the 
two kept up an unceasing war, egged on 
by Fanny, the house-maid, herself a Bap- 
tist but one of the younger generation. 

I could hear their voices, raised to 
anger pitch, as I openedthe door. There 
stood Cindy, with her dish pan of water, 
in the middle of the floor, while Israel had 
turned half ’round in his chair, neglecting 
his breakfast. 

Quiet at once reigned but for the usual 
greeting, ‘‘Mawnin’, Miss Kate,’’ from the 
three. Cindy slammed the pan on the 
stove and began to put wood in the fire 
with unusual vigor. The old man hitched 
his chair a trifle farther away from her and 
resumed his meal. 

‘‘What is all this fuss about? ’’ I asked. 

‘* Nuffin but dat fool nigger a-airin’ hees 
mouftoo much in my kitchen, Miss Kate,”’ 
explained the irate cook. 

‘‘Jes heah de ooman talk, now,” jeered 
her enemy pro fem. ‘‘I’s thes a-sayin’ 
how dem Baptis’ niggers ac’ lack dey uz 
plum crazy ’estedy mawnin’ at de bap- 
tizin’. Laws a mussy, ma’m, yo’d ortuh 
seed ’em!”’ 

‘*What did they do?’”’ 

‘*O, dey’d sing an’ shout an’ go on lack 
a passel uv fools,’’ — with a vindictive 
look at his opponent. 

‘*Shet up, mon! ”’ from her. 
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““Yassum, dey did. Dey all walk intuh 
de watah, ’ith dey han’s on one nu’r’s 
shouldahs, an’ de preacha, he’d teck one 
ata time an’ cross dey han’s on dey bres’, 
lack dis, an’ den say, ‘I baptize yo’ in de 
name uv de Fadder an’ uv de Son an’ uv 
de Holy Gose’; den snatch him by de 
scruffuv de neck an’— swash — he’d sock 
him unda. De sinnah, sometimes he 
heels fly up an’ he ha’tuh be duck down 
*gain, so de debble be all drownded out, 
an’ when he come up de folks ud holler, 
‘Is yo’ sins done wash away?’ Am yo’ 
sabed ?’ an’ de oomans ’’— waving a hand 
toward angry Cindy—‘‘ud holler an’ 
shout, ‘Glory! Glory! Bress de Lamb! 
Hallaluyah !’ 

**Sich er racket ez dey kep up! Ole 
Levi Tanah, hejined, an’ when de preacha 
put him unda, dey all squall out, ‘Swash 
him unda ’gain!’ An’ when he come up 
dey say,—‘Um—he sutiney uz a bad 
un. Does yo’ feel de 
change uv haht, brud- 
dah?’ 

‘Lordy! Lordy! 
—breaking into a 
chuckle —‘‘ when he 
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reach de bank, dem oomans thes grabbed 
him an’ hugged him, an’ dey beat him 
an’ dey kissed him tel he uz plum wore 
out.”’ 

‘*Was it down at the creek?’ I ques- 
tioned. 

‘“Yassum, down tuh Two Run, raght 
by de Barrett Mill fo’d. Yo’d ortuh a 
gone tuh see de show, honey.”’ 

‘‘Heah, yo’ shet up an’ git outiv my 
kitchen, ur I’ll bust yo’ haid wide open 
ith a stick uv stove ’ood!’’ Thus threat- 
ened Aunt Cindy, unable to contain her 
wrath. 

‘‘Mighty po’ cookin’ dat. I see I 
bleeged tuh sen’ my ole lady ’roun’ tuh 
show yo’ what cookin’ raily am, Miss 
Kate.’’ With that, he prudently retreated 
to his own realm, and I followed to the 
back porch to tell him to bring my horse 
around in an hour. On returning, I asked 
the cook what caused the trouble. 

‘Dat ole man Izul jes a takin’ on dat a 
way cuz I diden’ hab time tuh hot hees 
brekfus up ’gain when he late fur hit. 
He’sa mighty low down nigger, anyhow.”’ 

After some necessary orders had been 
given, she, eager to free her belief from 
Israel’s ridicule, remarked,—‘‘ We sutiney 
hed a gloeyous outpourin’ uv de speret 
yeste’d’y. A heap uv folks uz baptize an’ 
p’fessed religeon.”’ 

“Did they? How many?” Those 
are great events among the negroes and 
I wanted her description. 

‘‘Twenty-seben j’ined yeste’d’y an’ we 


’cided tuh cahy on de pr’tracted meetin’ . 


fur nutha week; we done hed hit thee 
weeks a’ready.”’ 

‘‘ And so you got old Levi, did you ?”’ 
He was a noted old rascal. 


‘““Yassum, we did,’”’ in a delighted ‘ 


voice. ‘‘He j’ined raght down at de 
watah, de vehy las’ minit. Tell yo’, we 
give him de raght hand uv fellowship 
good fashion !”’ 

““You bet dey did,’’ remarked Fanny, 
coming in from the dining-room with a 
tray full of dishes. ‘I liked to have died 
laffin’, Miss Kate, when he come up on 
de bank wavin’ his hat — he done ’fused 
tuh teck hit off when dey ’mersed him — 
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a shoutin’, ‘Dey done baptize Tanah ; 
glory, glory, dey got dis nigger; dey 
done baptize Tanah!’ All de wimins 
grabbed him an’ hugged him an’ kissed 
him —’’ 

‘*Yo’ shet yo’ mouf, gal,’’ interrupted 
Cindy. 

—‘‘An’ beat him. Grashus! Me an’ 
Beckie an’ two boys uz settin’ on de 
rocks ’cross de creek, an’ we could heah 
it. His cloze uz raght wet an’ when dey 
hit him a lick it ud pop most loud as a 
gun goin’ off. 

‘Miss Kate, it uz too funny! Johnny 
Johnson’s heels flew up two times, an’ he 
strangled when he come up ’til de 
preacha had tuh beat him on de back to 
meck him ketch his bref. Then Lizzy 
Kandy she shouted, ‘Oh Lawd, my 
s-o-u-l,’ ez soon ez she come to de top, 
an’ churn de watah raght white, an’ so 
did Tempy Goah. She grabbed de 
preacha roun’ de neck an’ neahly choked 
him. Te-he-he—’ and Fanny wound up 
with such a giggle as only a colored girl 
can give. 

““Yo’ ’have yo’se’f, gal! Quit talkin’ 
so light minded,’’ reproved “‘Sista’’ 
Whitehead. 

“Well, dey did. An’ Miss Kate, 
Mandy Davis’s little Lily Estel was de 
sweetes’ little thing I ever saw in de 


‘ watah.’’ 


“That child join the church! Why, 
how old is she?’’ 

** Eight yeahs old ; an’ she nuver stran- 
gled a bit, or even put her little han’s to 
her face when she ’rose clense’ from sin. 
Jes stood dar fur him tuh wipe her eyes. 
She looked jes ez pretty ! 

‘*An’ Aunt Linde, sheshouted,’’ added 
Fanny, turning around on her way to the 
dining-room. 

‘“‘T thought she was baptized a year 
ago,’’ I remarked. Old Linde was the 
funniest character in our vicinity, and I 
will always regret not seeing her immer- 
sion. 

**So she was, but she got happy an’ 
sloshed ’round in de watah lack a toad- 
frog, a hollerin’ an’ jumpin’ ’round de 
converts. Ef anybody ever ketches me 


























a shoutin’, I wants ’em to teck me out 
an’ beat me good.”’ 

‘Yas, you’ talks a heap,”’ began Cindy, 
when Fanny interrupted : 

*‘Aint I ez much Baptis’ ez yo is, 
Aunt Cindy? Aint I been baptize’? Aint 
I pay my fifteen cents a month to de 
preacha?”’ 

‘Yas, but yo’ aint nuver been bap- 
tize’ ’ith de speret uv truth an’ rishusous- 
ness, un all yo’ young gals an’ boys udn’t 
jump up on de benches an’ peer ’roun’ 
an’ laf ef some ole sista gits full uv de 
glory uv Gawd an’ hit ovahflows tel she 
gits toshoutin’. Yo’d ortuh be dealt ’ith, 
de last one uv yo’, an’ I’m gwine speak 
tuh br’er Ledbettah.’’ 

“IT tought dat ud settle her,’’ said 
Cindy in an extremely satisfied tone and 
with as much of a smile as she felt to be 
consistent with her profession, as Fanny 
departed. 

““You wouldn’t report them to the 
church, would you, auntie?’’ I asked in 
my most wheedlesome tone, for such a 
punishment is considered very severe and 
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is most effectively held over the heads of 
all members. 

‘*Course I udn’t, I’s jes a talkin’. De 
gals am too skittish nowadays.”’ 

Soon Israel drove up to the door and, 
as we started to town, he sniffed toward 
the kitchen and muttered something not 
very respectful about ‘“‘dat nigger ooman.”’ 
Then,— 

‘“Miss Kate, yo’ knows ole Cindy 
Whitehead, she ax yo’ fur li’l kerscene ile 
tuh fill her lamp an’ rub her rumatiz ’ith. 
I tells yo’ what she do ’ithit. She grease 
her feet tuh meek ’em limbah so she kin 
jump an’ dance ’roun dat Baptis’ chu’ch. 
She do prance scanalous! ‘‘ Ef my ole lady 
uz tuh do dat away I’d whup her, thes 
weah a hick’ry out on her.”’ 

Poor old Cindy! She always limped 
and groaned about her feet hurting her all 
day long in the kitchen. Could it be 
possible that all those aches were caused 
by her excessive zeal at church? Iasked 
myself this question, but did not encourage 
Israel in making further disclosures, for I 
liked her in spite of her crabbed ways. 


WHEN THE SUMMER SAID GOOD-BYE 


VERHEAD the sky was blue, 
But, about the distant rim, 
All the setting light was dim 
From the haze it filtered through ; 
Yet the day seemed loth to die 
When the Summer said good-bye. 


Yellow all the flowers that showed 
In the meadow by the lane ; 
Yellow, too, the riperted grain 
In the field beyond the road ; 
And the Golden Age seemed nigh 
When the Summer said good-bye. ’ 


On the hill the corn was still ; 
Not a motion anywhere, 
Not a breath disturbed the air ; 
But the evening’s breathless chill 
Told us perfect days must die 
When the Summer said good-bye. 





Will F. Brewer. 
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A TALE OF MOB LAW. 
¥i, 





By MARGUERITE CHAMBERS KELLAR. 


HE Hunter household was kept in 
order by one servant —an old negro 
woman fifty years old. 

Aunt Milly was black and loquacious— 
one of the few left of the old-fashioned 
Southern negroes who wear the turban 
and who comb their kinky locks with 
‘cotton cards.”’ 

“Its mighty cur’us,’’ said Aunt Milly 
one afternoon, as she sat on her doorstep 
vigorously carding her hair. 

‘*What is curious?’’ asked Miss Ruth, 
who happened to be passing. 

‘It’s cur’us ter see niggers usin’ combs. 
Freedom kin do a sight of good, an’ it 
sholy do make a mighty change, but it 
beats me how it kin make nigger wool 
straight ’nuff ter use combs. Look at dis 
head. Freedom haint took er single kink 
outen it! Gim me de cyards, ebbery 
time.’’? And she looked approvingly at 
the odd toilet appliance. 

‘“You wear your turban, Aunt Milly, 
and you’ll look better than anybody.”’ 

‘**Chile, I’s got too much rale pride ter 
hev my har unkivered ; aldo it do look ez 
well ez enny of dese upstarts dats pre- 
tends ter use combs.”’ 


‘Do you think it pretense, Aunt Milly?’ ’ 


‘Makes no difference what I think ; 
but it pears ter me, chile, dat ef de Lawd 
had er meant fer us ter use combs, like 
white folks, he would made ha’r fer dat 
purpose. ’Stead uv dat, look here; jist 
look at dis!”’ 
head a savage raking over. 

‘‘T’m sure, Aunt Milly, your hair is 
nice, without that rough treatment,’’ said 
Miss Ruth, smilingly. 

‘*Honey, dat aint too rough; ter my 
*pinion a rale good curryin’ off wid de 
cotton cyards makes ebbery nigger’s head 
feel better. It’s dar natural comb, an’ I 





With that she gave her - 
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aint gwine ter lie bout it. I nebber did 
keer much ’bout freedom, cause, honey, 
I hed such a massa; I didn’t hab no 
’casion ter keer. But Lawd, Lawd, I use 
ter fa’rly pray fer white skin an’ straight 
og Aa 

She called Miss Ruth ‘‘honey”’ and 
‘‘chile,’’ and recalled the old days by 
loving and ruling her alternately. A relic 
from a Southern plantation, she ,had 
strayed away from home just after the 
War. Her son Ike was alone left her of 
twelve children. She called him her 
‘“wah baby,’’ because, she said, ‘‘ he wuz 
bawn in de soun’ ob de cannon.”’ 

**T’low ter raise him up arter de pat- 
te’n ob de good ol’ days,’’— although he 
was already ‘‘raised.’’ ‘‘ He mus’ work, 
too, aldo he is free, an’ he orter git some- 
thin’ outen books.”’ 

But Ike failed to appreciate the blessing 
of freedom and did not take kindly to 
learning. He was good-natured and 
honest, but worked only when rags or 
hunger compelled him. 

When Milly said, contemptuously, ‘Ike 
looks like er skeer crow,’”’ Ike worked. 
After a brief spell of industry, he would 
come up, with a broad smile on his face, 
and wearing a second-hand coat of doubt- 
ful quality and still more dubious pattern 
—the only certainty being the pronounced 


‘ inadaptability of its numerous folds to the 


contour (?) of Ike’s back. 

But Ike did not mind that. In fact, he 
was in great part an unconscious disciple 
of Diogenes; though, if to the latter’s 
tub and sunshine a goodly-sized ‘‘ hunk ”’ 
of corn bread be added, Ike might have 
been considered a mugwump in the camp 
of the epicureans. He began, all uncon- 
sciously, to usurp the place of the com- 
munity in Miss Ruth’s considerations ; 




























and the combination seemed much more 
satisfactory. For, if the reconstruction 
of Ike’s grammar was a hopeless under- 
taking, it was not a painful one, to an 
enthusiastic person who, in her childhood, 
had slyly played teacher to the one-gar- 
mented little darkies of the ‘‘ Quarters.”’ 

So Miss Ruth persevered, although 
Milly said pathetically, ‘‘Spite uv all de 
pains and keer you takes wid dat boy, 
he exists in talkin’ jes’ like er Ginny 
nigger.”’ 

Lazy, honest, good-natured and faith- 
ful, none bore malice towards Ike. Chil- 
dren went to him in trouble, and he was 
the special kite maker for the juvenile 
population of the town. No kite flew so 
high, or sailed so fast, as one made by 
him ; hence it happened that only in kite- 
time was Ike regularly employed. He 
possessed all the amiable traits of his 
race, without its vices. 

The faithful service of Milly and the 
amiable indolence of Ike were pleasant 
to Miss Ruth, who still cherished the 
memory of the troops of half-employed 
lads, about other homes, under different 
conditions. 

Occasionally Milly would protest about 
Miss Ruth’s manner of ‘‘spilin’ dat boy, 
ontwil he’s no yearthly ’count.’’ But the 
sight of Ike, reclining against the back 
fence, picking a chicken for dinner, only 
made Miss Ruth feel more at home. 

The little household was in this state of 
domestic satisfaction when Mr. Hunter 
left for a week’s absence. 

The very next day after his departure, 
Milly came rushing into Miss Ruth’s 
room, her eyes wide with fear and the 
tears rolling down her black cheeks, as 
she cried, ‘‘Oh, Lawd hab mercy! it 
come — it come ; de day ob tribulation is 
*pon me ; de las’ ha’r is laid on dis po’ ol’ 
back to break it, now. .It’s come, an’ I’s 
got no strength ter bar’ enny mo’! Seven 
chillen scattered to de ends ob de yearth, 
an’ now dis las’ po’ baby gone!”’ 

‘‘Good Heavens, Aunt Milly, what’s 
the matter?’’ questioned Miss Ruth, 
startled out of her senses by the strange 
sight. 
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Oh, Lawd!”’ 


‘**Dey’s got Ike. 

“Who have?” 
quickly. 

‘‘De men, de perlice ; dey’s takin’ him 
ter jail. Oh, Lawd! send fer Marse 
Charles ’fore it’s eve’lastin’ly too late !”’ 

‘Hush! Tell me what Ike did.”’ 

‘*Nuffin’, nuffin’.’’ 

** Aunt Milly, if Ike is arrested, he must 
have done something. What was it?’’ 

‘He only jis’ hit er white boy, an’ dey 
tuck him ter jail de nex’ minute ; dey jis’ 
grabbed him, an’ dey’ll mob him, sho!”’ 

‘“‘No they wont; that is never done 
now,”’ said Miss Ruth firmly. 

‘Honey, you don’ know dese white 
folks ; you fergits whar you is.”’ 

‘‘I know you are a frightened old 
goose,’’ Miss Ruth reassuringly said. ‘‘Do 
try to tell me the worst.”’ 

The old creature was in such a par- 
oxysm of terror, it seemed impossible to 
get the truth. 

‘*He hit him wid er knife.”’ 

At this information, Miss Ruth turned 
pale, and said hurriedly, ‘‘He did not 
kill him ?”’ 

‘*No’m, he jist hit him ; dey wuz quar- 
reling, an’ dey bofe hed knifes.’’ 

‘*Who was the other boy ?”’ 

‘‘Dat no ’count Lige Gage; er low 
down, triflin’ white trash from ’Possum 
Range. I tol’ Ike, time an’ ergin, not 
ter ’sociate wid him; nuffin’ ’bout him 
like white folks, ’ceptin’ his skin, an’ dat 
wuz mos’ly kivered wid dirt. Showed he 
warnt no ’count by his always ’sociatin’ 
wid er nigger.’’ For a moment she lost 
sight of her trouble, in contempt for 
‘‘po’ white trash,’’ that peculiar class so 
especially abhorred by the Southern 
negroes. 

Miss Ruth essayed to comfort her, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Ike will come out all right ; every- 
body likes him.”’ 

‘*Dat don’ make no difference ; taint 
like de good ol’ days when we hed our 
own white folks ter keer fer us. Dar’s 
always somebody ter peck on us. What 
de Lawd made us black fer, I don’ know.”’ 

‘* There are laws to protect both white 
and black,’’ said Miss Ruth. 


asked Miss Ruth, 
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But Milly gazed helplessly at her, and 
muttered, ‘‘ Dey will hang my po’ boy, 
an’ dat Lige will be de cause.”’ 

‘*Oh, I’m sure Lige is not badly hurt ; 
let me go out at once.”’ 

She hurried over to Mrs. Mathes’, and 
learned the following facts : 

It was a street broil ; the two boys were 
playing a game of marbles ‘‘ for keeps’’; 
had quarreled and, in the excitement, 
had drawn their pocket knives, and Ike 
had used his too effectively for his own or 
for Lige’s good. The latter had been 
hauled home in a wagon, to die, so report 
said. 

Miss Ruth returned to Milly much 
troubled. If the fellow died it would go 
hard with Ike. Lawyers’ fees in the be- 
ginning, and more trouble in the end. A 
sad fate for ‘‘de wah baby.”’ 

Suspense was brief for, within the next 
hour, news came that Lige was dead. 

Miss Ruth went to the kitchen to com- 
fort Milly, whom she found rocking to and 
fro, groaning in a pitiable fashion. ‘‘ Dey 
will hang him, sho!’’ was the burthen of 
her cry. 

‘* Aunt Milly, he must have a trial be- 
fore anything’can be done to him,”’ said 
Miss Ruth. 

‘*De trial will be mine, honey.”’ 

‘** Aunt Milly,’’ tenderly continued the 
patient mistress, ‘‘ try to understand that 
Ike must be tried for murder, and, if he 
killed Lige in self-defence, he will be ac- 
quitted. Remember ,that is the law, and 
nothing can change it.’’ 

‘It may be de law, but it aint de prac- 
tice, chile. You is mighty smart, mighty 
nigh ez smart ez you is good, an’ when I 
says dat, I ’lows you ter stan’ purty nigh 
to de angels ; but honey, smart an’ good 
ez you is, you don’ know ez much ’bout 
de ways here ez ole black Milly.”’ 

Knowing Milly’s habit of perpetual 
motion, after once getting under way, 
Miss Ruth changed the subject, saying, 
‘* Hurry now, get supper, and let us go to 
the jail.’’ 

‘*What mus’ I git?”’ 

‘‘Oh, something nice, and we can take 
Ike some.”’ 
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An old-time delicious supper was the 
result of this vague order. Tender waf- 
fles, broiled chicken, eggbread and amber 
coffee. None but an old Southern negro 
cook can give the particular flavor to 
these viands, and serve them with the 
caressing, deferential manner so dear to 
those who knew it in the old days, and 
who, having known it, can never forget. 
A retinue of trained help may be efficient, 
but fails in the homely care, the patroniz- 
ing devotion, found only in the dusky 
servant of the old South. 

The memory of it is passing away ; the 
present generation knows it only by tra- 
dition. To the negro lad of the present, 
the gentle, courteous demeanor of his 
parents is an example to be shunned, as 
if it were only the badge of slavery, and, 
in shunning it, he too often adopts rude- 
ness instead. 

The modern white youth passes care- 
lessly by the old Aunty whom his parents 
loved. He has no memory of long Sun- 
day afternoons, when the greatest treat 
was a rummage through ‘‘ Mammy’s 
chist’’ ; nor has he ever tasted such de- 
licious cakes baked on the sly; nor rid- 
den on strong shoulders in quest of mus- 
cadines ; nor engaged in wild romps with 
the little darkies at ‘‘ the Quarters.”’ 

With freedom began race antagonism, 
which is gradually sweeping away, not 
only sentiment, but often justice. The 
kindly feeling that existed so generally, 
between master and slave, has not been 
transmitted to the present generation. It 


is no longer master and slave, with cer- 


tain ties and sentiments ; but it is white 
and black, with hatred and contempt 
on one side, fear and distrust on the 


‘other. 





The supper was a sad one, and Miss 
Ruth dispatched it hurriedly. With her 
own hands she arranged Ike’s supper on 
the tray, putting on a double quantity of 
his favorite dishes. She was a foolish old 
maid, no doubt, or she would have felt 
indignant instead of sorry. 

Milly took the tray, balanced it on her 
head in some mysterious way and the two 
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women hurried to the jail—a substantial 
stone building a short distance away. 

The jailer conducted them to the cell 
where Ike was confined, and Milly silently 
set the supper down, while great tears 
coursed down her cheeks, and Ike him- 
self looked gray with pain. 

‘*What does this mean, Ike?’’ Miss 
Ruth asked, seriously. 

His good natured face was changed to 
an expression of horror; his hopeless 
eyes looked up, and he exclaimed, ‘ Miss 
Ruth, I swear he tried ter kill me fust.”’ 

‘* He struck first ?’’ she asked. 

**Yes’m, I kin prove it.”’ 

‘“Who were present ?”’ 

‘*A lot uv boys, white an’ black ; dey 
seed it all.”’ 

‘*What caused the quarrel ?”’ 

‘“He cheated me an’ cussed me. I 
didn’t keer ’bout de cussin’, but,’’ here 
he looked down, ‘“‘he wuz ’bout ter git 

-all my marbles, pures an’ all, by his ras- 

killy cheatin’. Den, when I ’cused him 
uv it, he whipped out his knife an’ hit 
me.”’ 

** How often have I told you that’play- 
ing marbles for keeps was gambling, and 
gamblers are apt to be punished in some 
way.”’ 

‘*Yes’m, an’ de minute I seed dat Lige 
wuz hurt, I’membered you, an’ ’bout dat 
same minute de perlice grabbed me.”’ 

‘Oh, Ike,”’ said Milly, speaking for the 
first time, ‘‘ ef you hed only minded me, 
an’ kep’ away from po’ white trash, dis 
trouble would not be."’ 

“‘Ef de Lawd gits me safe outside, I 
will mind. I'll nebber fergit my prayers, 
an’ you shant nebber pump ennudder 
bucket er water, en’ Miss Ruth’s fire 
shant nebber die out,— an’ I'll men’ my 
ways, even ter talkin’,’’ he concluded 
solemnly. 

Miss Ruth’s heart was getting softer 
and warmer every moment toward the 

poor creature who looked appealingly at 
her and continued, with that garrulity so 
remarkable in his race : 

‘‘T wish I hed minded you an’ not 
played fer keeps ; but when I seed him 
er cheatin’ me outen my fine agates an’ 
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pures, I wuz bleeged ter say somethin’. 
Miss Ruth, dey do say dis is er case dey 
call bailable. Please try ter git me out.”’ 

‘*Certainly, Ike, we will soon have you 
free. Keep up your courage until Mr. 
Hunter comes home ; but remember, it 
is an awful thing to kill a human being, 
and is only excusable in self-defence.”’ 
After a moment, she said, gently, as she 
turned to leave, ‘‘ Good-bye, until you 
come to make my fire again.”’ 

Standing outside, in the hall, talking to 
the jailer, she heard Milly beseeching Ike 
to pray. ‘‘ Pray wid all yo’ heart, chile. 
Bress de Lawd fer prayer. De Lawd kin 
hear, no matter whar you is, an’ He is 
yo’ hope dis night. Put not your trust in 


men, but in de Lawd. Pray widout 
ceasin’. Good-bye, my po’ little wah 
baby.”’ 


‘**Cheer up, cheer up, Aunt Milly,’’ said 
the old jailer. ‘‘Cheer up! Ike is all 
right.’’ 

But Miss Ruth, obeying the instincts of 
her alert, eager soul, sought out the 
sheriff, who laughed at her fears, saying, 
“*Tke will be out in no time, on bail. He 
was justifiable.”’ 

‘**But,’’ said Miss Ruth, ‘‘ Aunt Milly is 
half crazy about = mob.”’ 

‘*Not a bit of danger. If I thought so, 
I’d guard the jail. Oh, you can trust me 
in this, Miss Hunter,’’ as he noticed her 
anxious, doubting glance. ‘‘The boy 
will not be troubled. The community is 
well rid of that fellow, Gage, anyway.” 

Shocking as was this view of the sa- 
credness of human life to the troubled and 
perplexed woman, she returned with a 
lighter heart, saying to the sorely tried 
old negro, ‘‘Go to bed, Aunt Milly, 
your boy is safe.”’ 

But Milly looked at her solemnly and 
said, ‘‘You don’ know de folks like 
I do.” 

**T know you te be a foolish old wo- 
man, not to believe me.”’ 

“*Chile, ef it rested wid you, an’ dem 
like you, dar would be no doubt ; but dar 
is jist ez much difference twixt folks as 
twixt white an’ black skin; an’ I swar 
fore de Lawd dat de folks in dis God-fer- 
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saken lan’ is de bloodiest minded on de 
face ob de yearth. I ’low some day dey 
will wipe each udder clar out ; an’ a good 
thing dat would be. Dese folks is needer 
Norf nor Souf, but jis’ mean. Lawd, I 
kin ’member when po’ fool niggers down 
Souf ’lowed dis state wuz de aidge uv de 
lan’ uv promise; de Mount Nebo ob 
Scripture. But gib me dé ol’ plantation 
ebbery time ; fer I nebber see sich awful 
doin’s dar ez I see here. Honey, take 
yo’self fer er patte’n. Ef you hed been 
bawn here you would be er different 
creetur, to my’pinion. You sholy would 
not be de angel you is. De Norf an’ de 
Souf orter stop ’busing each udder, an’ 
club togedder to chain de debbil dats 
loose in ’munities like dis, dat is needer 
one nur de udder, only jis’ middlin’; 
’cept in meanness, den dey go de whole 
hog. ’Deed, chile, you don’ know dese 
folks, an’ I’s feard, I’s feard!”’ 

‘‘Well, stop talking. Go to bed, and 
be up early with a good breakfast for 
Ike.”’ 

But Milly slowly shook her head, and 
an impatient expression clouded Miss 
Ruth’s face, as she began to fear she was 
dealing with a spoiled, self-opinionated 
old woman. It was clear to anyone that 
the elements of a mob were not in apa- 
thetic Bourbonsville. 

Disturbed somewhat in temper, but 
with fears at rest, she was not long in set- 
tling herself to an evening’s reading. Her 
book was Tolstoi’s wonderful ‘‘ Anna 
Karenina,’ and she forgot Bourbons- 
ville, Ike’s danger and Milly’s trouble, 
until the town bell, ringing out twelve 
strokes, hurried her to bed, where she 
was soon dreaming that the beautiful, 
misguided Anna was a happy wife and 
honored woman. Then, with the curious 
perversity of souls in dreamland, Miss 
Ruth became the guest in Count Tol- 
stoi’s house. Instead of the bare floors 
she had expected to see, her feet sank 
into luxurious carpets, and the great 
author, instead of being dressed in peas- 
ant’s garb, wore the rich costume of a 
king. Nothing answered to the descrip- 
tion she had read. Perplexed and irri- 
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tated, she attempted to reconcile the con- 
tradictions, but no one would assist her. 
On the contrary, hordes of ridiculously 
small demons conspired to puzzle and 
harass her. 

With the strange incongruity of dreams, 
a Russian prince was presented to her, 
dressed in a coarse blue blouse, while the 
smell of the hay-field floated to her 
senses. Presently he was transformed 
into Milly, wearing a crimson robe, er- 
mine trimmed, with a striped cotton 
handkerchief wound about her head. 
She was on her knees, sobbing out that 
Ike had been sent to Siberia for life. Her 
sobs grew loud and oppressive, yet no 
one noticed her, and Miss Ruth was be- 
ginning to think Tolstoi a heartless old 
man, when she awoke, suddenly, hearing 
Mi!ly’s voice in reality, and in tones of 
terror. 

““Miss Ruth! Miss Ruth! For God’s 
sake, wake up!” and her knocks thun- 
dered on the door. 

Springing out of bed, Miss Ruth opened 
the door. The next moment Milly was 
in the room, on her knees, clinging to 
her. The bright turban was gone from 
her head, and the gray hair shone 
strangely in the half-lighted room. It 
looked weird and unearthly,—a high 
white crown over her dark brow; her 
eyes, wild and despairing ; her poor black 
face drawn in agony. 7 

‘*What is it, Aunt Milly?’’ asked Miss 
Ruth, when speech came to her. 

_ At that instant a sound broke on her 
ears, making her very flesh afraid. It was 
the awful clamor of frightened men. Let 
those who have never heard it be thankful. 

‘*What is it?’’ she asked, as she stood, 
shaking from head to foot. 

“De mob! De mob!” 
poor heap on the floor. 

“‘God of heaven, is it that ?’’ and she 
involuntarily covered her ears to shut out 
the sound. 

‘* Dey’s beatin’ de jail do’ down, don’ 
you hear?’’ 

Yes, she heard. Blow after blow fell 
on the door and, above all, rose the wild 
cries of the helpless prisoners. 


moaned the 
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The shrieks of despair were borne out 
on the night air until even the babes in 
Bourbonsville must have awakened in 
terror. 

Artists have won fame by putting on 
canvas the faces of men in agony ; but no 
written or spoken word has ever ade- 
quately portrayed the human voice, un- 
der the certainty of an awful fate. 

‘Murder! Murder! God help us!”’ 
And ringing out, clear and distinct from 
the rest, came, ‘‘ Miss Ruth, fer de Lawd’s 
sake, come !”’ 

It was Ike’s voice. 

Miss Ruth was not brave in its proper 
meaning,—- readiness to meet clearly de- 
fined peril; but great excitement de- 
stroyed in her all sense of danger. So, 
that at the sound of Ike’s voice, pity and 
ungovernable rage possessed her. She 
started to the door; she would save the 
poor fellow ; she would control the mad- 
dened crowd and return unharmed and 
successful. It was not danger but vic- 
tory she sought. ‘‘Come!”’ she cried, 
** Hurry!” 

But Milly’s voice, hoarse and fright- 
ened, yet determined, answered, ‘‘ Not 
fer yo’ life!’’ Her strong hand pulled 
her back. The great, faithful heart, with 
the instinct of early habit, took heed to 
the beloved mistress. The slave spirit of 
self-abnegation returned to her in that 
supreme and awful moment, as she re- 
membered that fiends, not men, were 
outside. What was she; what was hers ; 
what was anything, compared to this 
sweet, delicate ‘‘chile,’’ exposed to the 
vulgar, brutal, midnight marauders. 

‘*Stay here; I’ll run fer de sheriff!”’ 
And, before Miss Ruth could understand 
her intentions, she had taken the key, 
rushed out and locked the door on the 
outside and was gone, leaving her mis- 
tress a prisoner. 

Miss Ruth went to the window and 
looked down in helpless despair. A knot 
of men were on the street, talking in low, 
excited tones ; they came and stood un- 
der her window. 

‘*Go, help them! Arouse the sheriff !”’ 
she cried. = 


Someone answered, ‘‘ We can’t do any- 
thing; there’s a hundred men in that 
mob.”’ 

*‘Oh, my God, try to save Ike!”’ she 
implored, leaning far out of the window, 
and reaching her hands down in a pitiful 
way. 

‘It’s Ike they are after, and we better 
not interfere.’ 

She was wild and intemperate, no 
doubt, when she cried out in answer, 
‘Oh, you cowards and heathen, come 
and help me out! I can save him!” 

“Umph! Your life wouldn’t be worth 
a cent. A woman don’t count for much 
on these occasions. They stopped Milly ; 
she will never find Hogan.’ 

‘* But you can find him. Go! Go, for 
God’s sake do something !’’ 

‘*Miss Hunter, you know nothing about 
these affairs. Get back from the window. 
There, they have got him out now.”’ 

Miss Ruth could do no more. 

The crowd was coming by her door. 
Baffled at every point, she threw herself 
down on the bed and buried her face in 
the pillows, sobbing hysterically. She 
knew they were dragging him to his 
death ; that the stars would witness, and 
the innocent maple trees become again 
the instrument of, a crime. Yet she 
would not despair. She got up, shook 
her door frantically and called aloud, for- 
getting the emptiness of the house. 

If she could only get out, she would 
yet save Ike. 

They would not dare touch a woman ! 

A woman? They would lay hands on 
an angel, if one stood in their way. God 
only could soften such hearts ! With that 
thought she prayed, as she had never 
prayed before, for God to save the good- 
natured boy who would not wantonly 
hurt the smallest insect. Her last des- . 
perate petition, born of utter helpless- 
ness, was ‘‘ Let me not know !”’ 

The cries of the helpless, the low curses 
of the mob, came nearer ; and again [ke’s 
strong young voice, wild with fear, called, 
**Miss Ruth! Miss Ruth!” 

She answered that, like a spirit of 
mercy; her voice, instinct with power 
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and passion, rang out in a last despairing 
appeal to the men who held him, and a 
fiend’s words came to her shocked ears, 
‘The damn nigger shall swing !”’ 

And then a pitiful God gave her ob- 
livion. 

When she recovered consciousness, 
Milly was sitting by her bedside, rubbing 
her hands ; the room was filled with the 
odor of camphor, and the doctor was 
present. The gray light of early morn- 
ing was struggling through the window, 
mingling with the blaze of the still burn- 
ing lamp. 

‘“What is the matter?’’ she whispered. 

‘Hush, honey. Go to sleep.’’ 

The old doctor stepped softly to the 
bed and said, ‘‘ You have had a sudden 
illness, but you are all right now.”’ 

‘* Ah, it is all a dream, then. Where 
is Ike?’’ It all came back to her, even 
before Milly’s trembling voice answered : 

“He is wid de Lawd.”’ 

No race find in religion the prompt and 
full compensation for trials that the ne- 


groes do. It is much more than an ideal 
faith ; and Milly possessed this in super- 
abundance. Added to this was the iife- 
long slave training, which gave her char- 
acter the same element of strength that 
mental discipline gives the scholar. Her 
habit of self-repression, and her fervent 
piety, calmed her grief; but the sad old 
face was pitiable. 

The next week the Hunters left Bour- 
bonsville, taking Milly with them. 

A month later, in their Southern home, 
Miss Ruth received a letter from Mrs. 
Mathes, containing among other items 
the following piece of news: 

‘*A terrific storm devastated this sec- 
tion, last week ; houses were destroyed 
and the lightning blasted those three 
sugar maples you thought so beautiful. 

“‘The negroes, however, with their 
foolish superstition, say ‘de ghosts hab 
done it at las.’ 

‘‘This reminds me to tell you, it was 
all a mistake about that boy, Lige Gage. 
He got well. I saw him in town to-day.”’ 


A FADED FACE. 


T IS no longer debonair,— 
This picture in the antique case ; 
Why, you can barely mark the face 
Which once with beauty shone so fair, 
And wore a seraph’s gentle grace. 


A child’s sweet face ! 


Ah, now you see 


A dash of little ringlets brown 
Which once enraptured all the town, 
When, ’neath her spell of witchery, 





The boy-god cast his weapons down. 


She reigns to-day, a child no more ; 
In cap and frill of spotless white 
She greets the children as the light 
Of even fades on sea and shore, 

And kisses one and all ‘‘ good-night.”’ 


T. C. Harbaugh. 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE IN LABOR’S WORLD. II. 


By EvUGENIE UHLRICH. 


HE offices of Mr. Charles M. Scanlan, 
lawyer, were on the sixth floor, 
high enough above the noise and dust 
of the street to be comfortable. The suite 
was furnished with asubstantial elegance 
that indicated the successful man. The 
thick carpet of the outer room permitted 
no footfall to disturb the conferences of 
Mr. Scanlan and his clients in the private 
office. This morning Mr. Scanlan was 
out, and the typewriter was busily writing 
out sundry petitions, demurrers, etc., un- 
disturbed by thought of interruption. 
Suddenly the subtle current imparted to 
the atmosphere by a presence made her 
look up with a start. The building in 
which Mr. Scanlan’s offices were located 
was very satisfactorily regulated. Beg- 
gars, book agents, etc., were strictly 
prohibited, so she had no opportunity to 
be familiar with figures such as the one 
confronting her. Mr. Scanlan’s specialty 
is corporation law and his clients are well 
dressed, easy mannered, confident busi- 
ness men. To these she was accustomed 
to say, with a regretful smile at the un- 
toward circumstance which inflicted any 
inconvenience on them, that Mr. Scanlan 
was engaged, or out, or had left word so 
and so,—asking them to be seated, tender- 
ing them the morning paper, etc. In 
accepting these little natural courtesies 
from Mr. Scanlan’s neat stenographer and 
occasionally chatting with her pleasantly, 
they were conscious of no _ particular 
condescension. Her attire was simple and 
becoming, her language well chosen,— 
probably due to the effect of the continual 
copying of Mr. Scanlan’s forceful rhetoric, 
—her wit keen ; they even sometimes en- 
joyed it —in the office, of course. 

This time her ready smile congealed on 
her lips, leaving her mouth rather stupidly 
open, as she stared at the man in front 
ofher. No wonder he came in noiselessly. 
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He could hardly have been expected to 
walk on his almost soleless shoes with the 
firm, self-conscious tread of the prosper- 
ous frequenters of Mr. Scanlan’s office. 
He stood now, resting uneasily on one 
foot, turning a greasy slouch hat in his 
soiled fingers, while he looked at the girl, 
his throat throbbing under the stress of 
his embarrassment. Once, twice, he 
opened his mouth to speak, but each time 
closed it again with a convulsive gulp. 
His thin coat had a new look, suggesting 
some recent ‘‘raise.’’ Otherwise his 
clothes were soiled and worn intoa dingy 
indefiniteness of color, but had not yet 
reached the buttonless dilapidation of the 
tramp. His striped woolen shirt was 
dirty with the wear of many days, but 
there was a black tie knotted under the 
collar. There was still hope for him. 
The creases in his neck were outlined in 
black, his face was dark with a stubby 
growth of beard, and it struck her dis- 
agreeably that his mouth was slightly 
open, as if held so habitually. But he 
had thick dark hair and his blue eyes 
were fixed upon her in the struggle for 
speech with the pleading, helpless look of 
a dumbanimal. Perhaps she was partial 
to dark hair and blue eyes; at any rate, 
to her credit be it said, after the first hasty 
survey, she smiled again as affably as to 
the most influential of Mr. Scanlan’s 
clients. 

‘*Do you wish to see Mr. Scanlan?”’ 

The soft voice and pleasant smile acted 
like acharm. He became yas garrulous 
as he had been dumb. 

‘* Vis, Oi wanted to shpake to him.’’ 
It had not needed the broad brogue to 
show his origin. ‘‘ Ye see it wor this 
way. Oi cum up from Omaha where 
Oi’ve been tryin’ for worruk these three 
month past, with niver a dacent job.”’ 

‘* Nothing at all ?’’ she asked. 
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Oh, yes, he had had a half-day here and 
another there, possibly enough fora good 
day’s work in a week. A man had 
promised him work right along and he 
thought it meant a place of a couple of 
weeks perhaps, and then he found that it 
was only a little cleaning up that took him 
about a day and a half. But the man 
meant to be good to him, being he was 
one of his own race, and gave him a 
letter of recommendation to show that he 
was an honest man. The work he had 
done for that man — Sullivan was his name 
and he was a lawyer — was the last work 
he had done for three weeks. 

She interrupted him. ‘‘Have you no 
trade ?”’ 

““Yis, that Oi have. Oi do paint 
houses. But who’s after wanting houses 
painted in these toimes? Oi havn’t had 
a dacent turn at me thrade these four 
months or more, It’s been nothing but 
a dab here an’ a dab there, and they kept 
saying as how this wor such a loively 
place, Oi thought Oi’d come up here an 
thry me luck.’’ 

‘When did you come ?’’ 

**Last night.’’ She forbore to ask him 
how he came. She was sure it was not 
by leave of the ticket office nor on a pass 
granted by the president of the road. 

‘*Oi had a card from Father Meagher 
last noight that got me lodgin’ down 
here.’”’ Hesaid this as if trying to impress 
upon her his claim to respect. 

**Why didn’t you go out into the coun- 
try?” 

‘The plantin’ is all over and harvest is 
still a long while off.’’ 

All the time he had been fumbling in 
his inner pocket and now produced a 
type-written letter,— dirty, broken at the 
corners and almost worn through in the 
creases,— and handed it to her. 

She looked atit gingerly. Possibly the 
contrast between her own crisp sheets 
and his letter struck him and he said, 
apologetically, ‘It’s moighty dirty, but 
how’s a man goin’ to keep things clean, 
knockin’ round in his pockets.’’ 

She smiled and began to read the few 
words of recommendation, signed by the 





name of a man with whose standing and 
reputation as a lawyer she was familiar. 

“You know the man?’ he asked 
eagerly. 

‘“*T have heard his name.”’ 

‘Then you know Oi’m all right.’’ 

She nodded, and gave him back the 
letter. He folded it carefully and re- 
placed it in his pocket; then he turned 
to her with more dignity than he had yet 
shown. 

‘*Oi’ve only been seven months in this 
country, so Oi didn’t have any papers of 
enny koind, an’ Mr. Sullivan wor afther 
thinkin’ this letther moight help me, seein’ 
as there wor a poor show fer a fellow wid 
no one to wroite him a character.”’ 

‘Why did you come to this country, 
anyway?’’ Toher keenly practical sense 
the motives that would induce the being 
before her to take the chances of an alien 
land had the fascination of the incompre- 
hensible. 

‘** They did say, mum, that ivery mon has 
a chance over here,—a harfud chance 
mebbe ; but there’s not even that for the 
loikes of me in the ould counthry, an’ 
then there wor a colleen over there that 
Oi wor moinded to bring over to a home 
o’ me own some day, an’ settle down an’— 
an’ marry.”’ 

Under the tan and grime of the face in 
front of her a flush crept up to the fore- 
head. She dropped her eyes, shrinking 
with innate delicacy from gazing on his 
confusion, lowly as he was. With no 
elaboration of words or emotional effects 
he had voiced the hope and the woe of all 
life, and the expression appealed to her 
as something giving him a kinship she 
had not before recognized. Against the 
background of common human suffering 
the latent possibilities of the man’s life 
stood out in a light that gave him a new 
dignity. It was not much he asked — 
merely the right to work, to earn a little 
spot somewhere, a home, amply paid for 
by the work of his hands. There were 
thousands,—she knew many herself,— 
with incomes that would have seemed 
princely to this man, whose aspirations 
did not go as high. 























She spoke again, with more seriousness 
than previously. ‘‘ What did you want of 
Mr. Scanlan ?’”’ 

He explained that the lawyer had given 
him Mr. Scanlan’s name as that of a man 
who would be apt to give some considera- 
tion to a letter from him and also, being 
of Irish antecedents, probably more in- 
clined to generosity in this case than he 
otherwise might be. 

“Oh, yes,’’ the girl said, ‘‘ he is always 
liberal. Come back again at 3 o’clock. 
Meantime you might look around. Have 
you been to the packing houses ?”’ 

‘“‘Faix, mum, it’s turnin’ away men 
they’re doin’, instid o’ takin’ ’em on.”’ 

‘*To the foundry ?”’ 

‘‘Indade, mum, at the foundry an’ at 
the car shops. Iverywhere I wor this 
mornin’ they’re layin’ off the men, an’ 
where they nade help, they’re takin’ back 
ould hands ’’ She looked preplexed, for 
she knew his statement was but too true. 

‘*They do tell me,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ that 
there’s a brick factory up here on the 
river that’s been hirin’ men. Could you 
kindly be afther tellin’ me the best way 
to get there ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ she said, eagerly, delighted 
to think of the possibility of work for 
him, for by this time she was convinced 
that he was honestly looking for it. An 
indifferent stranger could not have 
acquired such familiarity with the names 
and places in so short a time. She 
glanced at the clock. Why, it was only 
9:30 now! Sherose and went to the open 
window with its fluttering awnings to 
direct him to the works. The outlook 
was over the lower part of the city, 
seamed with railroad tracks and black 
with the smoke of locomotives and fac- 
tory chimneys. The man nervously fol- 
lowed her, as she pointed out quickly the 
marks by which he would know the way. 

It led him over the black tracks, over 
which, even at this hour of the day, quiv- 
ering waves of heat seemed to hang, down 
along the crescent of the distant river. 
Everything in the landscape intensified 
the heat. The rolling hills in the distance 
were a parched, greenish yellow line 
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against the sky, hard to separate from its 
ecruedge. Even the patches of the rank, 
vivid yellow-green growth, which filled 
the soggy ground on the edge of the 
banks riff-raffed against the greedy river, 
seemed a species of glaring flame. The 
hot, heavy wind whipped the sand on the 
bank in the center of the churning river. 
In the far distance the railroad high 
bridge hung like a fretwork in the air. 
Away beyond this she directed him. 

‘It’s about five miles from here,’ 
concluded briskly. 

‘*Ten moiles to get back here?’’ he 
asked. A pitiable look came into his 
face. A sudden thought struck her. 

** Have you had any breakfast ?’’ 

‘‘No, mum, me ticket didn’t call fer 
breakfast. Oi’d been thinkin’ Oi’d be 
loike the early birrud,’’ he said with a 
smile and a weak attempt at a joke. 
** But if Oi axed for it now onnywhere Oi 
might be run in an’ that ud be the end o’ 
me, to be sure ”’ 

She went and got her purse. There 
was a solitary quarter of a dollar in it, 
along with some car fares. It was allshe 
had. 

She handed him the quarter and, to 
avoid his thanks, continued talking to 
him. ‘‘Mr. Scanlan will surely have 
some sort of encouragement, so if you 
don’t get anything come back this after- 
noon. 


’ 


she 


At 3 o’clock the girl was filing some 
papers in the inner room. Mr. Scanlan 
was at his desk. There was a hesitating 
step in the outer room. The girl looked 
out and smiled encouragingly — behind 
Mr. Scanlan’s back. The man’s face, she 
noted, was red and hot, as if from a long 
walk. He came in and stood in a corner 
of the room. The girl slipped out. She 
somehow felt her benevolence submerged 
in a sudden fear of ridicule, as she looked 
at the hesitating being waiting for Mr. 
Scanlan to deign to turn and speak. 

‘*Did you want to see me ?”’ 

‘*T come to see if you couldn’t help me 
to get worruk. Oi’ve a letter here,’’ 
fumbling for it, ‘‘ that’ll show ye Oi’m all 
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right. Oi haven’t hada turn of worruk 
for three weeks, an’ if it would plaze yer 
honor to help me a bit —’”’ 

He cut him short with ‘‘I have to work 
hard every day to keep my own affairs 
and a family, and nobody helps me. _ If 
I waited for any help from others I’d 
starve and go in rags, too.”’ 

He drew himself up in his chair and 
looked scrutinizingly over his glasses at 
the sorry figure in front of him. 

The girl in the other room was thunder- 
struck. This was not what she ‘had 
expected from Mr. Scanlan, but —, well, 
helping a poor devil make a man of him- 
self and heading a subscription list for a 
fashionable charity are two different 
things. She stole a glance at the man. 
The crushing effect of Mr. Scanlan’s 
remarks seemed lost on him, however. 
He was frantically searching his pockets, 
his face full of a piteous despair. Then 
he stepped back and said to her: ‘Oi 
can’t find me letter, mum, an’ Oi haven’t 
had that letter out since Oi showed it to 
ye this mornin’, mum?”’ 

His appeal to her annoyed her as the 
evidence of a sympathy she did not now 
care to admit. 

“‘T saw you put it back into your 
pocket,”’ she said stiffly. 

She was Mr. Scanlan’s clerk, and it 
did not become her to set up a different 
standard of morals and courtesy in his 
office than his own — even if she had the 
courage to do so. 

The man looked at her,—a beaten, 
hopeless look. He had lost his last, cher- 
ished badge of respectability and he 
seemed dazed, unable to move or speak. 
He only stared at her in an aggravatingly 
expectant way. She had been so sympa- 
thetic in the morning, it seemed impossi- 
ble to him that she could not suggest 
something now that would help him over- 
come this last dreadful blow. But she 


turned coldly to her work, ashamed, yet 
too weak to do otherwise. Mr. Scanlan 
had resumed his work several minutes 
before. 

The afternoon papers of the next day 
contained among the police court reports 
the following : 

“Thomas McGuire, found sleeping 
among box cars. Arrested for vagrancy 
and ordered to leave town within twenty- 
four hours.”’ 

The girl read it with a sigh. The fate 
he had dreaded had overtaken him. The 
great edict had gone forth to ‘‘ move on,”’ 
and he was marked henceforth,—a 
pariah. ‘‘Move on’”’ would follow him 
wherever he went. In furtive snatches 
only would even the earth and the sky be 
his, for every footstep would be guarded 
by the forces of organized society. 





“MOVE ON!”’ 
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STORY OF A GIRL’S VENGEANCE. 


By CHARLES A. KENT. 


HE summer was nearly over. The 
fierce rays of the August sun twisted 
the sky line on the far sand hills, and 
drove the lizards and “‘rattlers’’ to seek 
the scant shade afforded by clumps of 
leaden sage-brush. A cluster of ‘devil 
tongue ’’ cacti stood brushing the side of 
the sod house when the wind blew, trac- 
ing a quadrant on the crumbling wall. 
But to-day everything was still. A 
locust mounting the air flew away sing- 
ing, and with the coming of eventide 
crickets issued from beneath the clap- 
boards that stripped the roof of the 
‘*shanty.’’ All else was silent. 
This shanty, which to Jack Gundall was 


‘‘home,’’ had three rooms, bedroom, 
kitchen — which did duty for pantry, par- 
lor and ‘‘sittin’ room’’—and Lede’s 
room. 


**Lede,”’ or Orleana, as she was prop- 
erly called, was the only child of Jack 
Gundall and his wife. She was a sun- 
tanned, rollicking girl of seventeen, the 
one rich gift of their prairie home. And 
although Mrs. Gundall, as a_ teacher 
“back East,’’ in her school life had 
acquired a polish of manner belonging to 
kindlier surroundings, Lede had never 
so much as seen a city and, save her 
Saturday evening ride of five miles to 
the nearest ‘‘ post’’ for the papers, there 
were but few persons or places included 
in her acquaintance. 

With one exception. 

Atrip down the valley earlier in the 
summer, to where the Champion River 
pours its waters into the greater Repub- 
lican River, stands out as a bright spot 
in Lede’s life. One bright morning in 


June Mr. Gundall hitched up to the 
wagon and drove his wife and Lede toa 
camp-meeting where the rivers meet. 
Parson Crago preached a long sermon 
on ‘‘ Doomsday ”’ or some equally terrible 
subject, and Lede remembered at least 
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the voice and appearance of the parson 
as he announced in a ponderous way, his 
text: ‘‘ Vengeance is mine: I will repay, 
saith the Lord.”’ 

The novelty of this camp-meeting was 
the wonder and joy of Lede for many 
days thereafter. She liked to remember 
the hymns heard that day, and wondered 
what the people meant when they sang 
at the last, ‘‘God be with you till we 
meet again.’’ Her untutored soul drank 
in all of that day’s gladness, and she 
dreamed of Parson Crago, of his wonder- 
ful text, and of the sweet songs of Zion, 
wishing that the time to ‘‘meet again”’ 
might not be so far away. She was 
hulling beans this afternoon, sitting in 
the kitchen, talking with her mother in 
the next room. You could hear their 
sharp Kentucky voices a long way off on 
that still afternoon. The father had gone 
that day on horseback to look after their 
tree-claim, which lay north of the Cham- 
pion River, on the higher valley known 
as ‘“‘second bottom.’’ The sun was 
nearing the western horizon ; the prairie 
dogs in their ‘‘town’’ over on the hill 
had ceased their barking and betaken 
themselves to their holes. Looking 
through the window, Lede glanced down 
the slope and across the valley. There 
was a cleft in the hills on the other side, 
Coyote Notch they called it. ‘‘ Daddy,”’ 
as Lede familiarly called him, was work- 
ing in there and the girl knew it must be 
time to expect him home. The sun slid 
down behind the hills ; the owls swept to 
and fro in the purple gloaming; and 
Lede and her mother were still waiting. 
The house, which had been closed during 
the day to shut out the sun, was now 
opened, and mother and daughter sat in 
the doorway. But Lede was tired of wait- 
ing. Her father had been gone so long. 

‘**Mother,’’ spoke up the girl at last, 
and the prolonged scream of a coyote 
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down in the canyon added to the loneli- 
ness of the place, ‘‘ Mother, I’ll git the 
pony and go and meet daddy.”’ 

The mother did not answer at once. 
She hesitated at the prospect of either 
being left for a time alone or waiting 
longer for her husband’s return. Then 
she said: ‘‘You may go, child, but be 
careful. I think I can trust you.’’ 

‘‘Well, you git the blanket, Mother, 
and I'll go over and see what daddy’s 
doin’. Git the whip over the door and 
I’ll buckle the blanket on Old Nolan.’ 

The desert darkness whispered its tales 
to Lede as she sped away on the sanded 
trail, for the wilds of the prairie hold 
many wonders to him who cares to listen. 

But she heard not yet the darkest tale 
that night to be revealed. 

The air was warm or chill 
traversed the plain or descended to the 
valley. The cuts given Old Nolan by 
the thong in Lede’s hand.were unheeded. 
Now and then the horse would plunge 
forward, impelled by an unfriendly thrust 
from a cactus spine brushed by his lean 
side. 

At last the girl reached the canyon. 


as she 


The low whinney of her father’s horse, 
tied to a young ash at the corner of the 
claim, drew her on. How terribly silent 
it was there! She listened; no sound. 
She hallooed softly, but her voice was so 
multiplied by the echoing canyon that she 
was too terrified to shout again. She 
went on. Leaving Old Nolan to forage 
on the buffalo grass, she followed a 
winding trail to the grove on their claim. 

There was her father, sitting on the 
ground, leaning against his saddle which 
he had taken from the horse. 

The moon had pushed her silver horn 
high over the hills till the whole canyon 
was bathed in her soft rays. But Lede 
could not see her father’s face, for his 
head was bent forward and hidden by the 
brim of his hat. 

“‘Daddy!’’ Her voice pierced the 
painful stillness. ‘‘I come to see ’f you 
was ever comin’ home. I brung youa 
blanket, Daddy, ’f you want to stay all 
night. Why didn’t you come home a 
good while ago, b’fore you wus clean 
fagged out?’’ 

He did not stir. A puff of cold wind 
came racing down the hills and, striking 
her breast, made her shiver. A bright 
star, shooting across the zenith, lit up the 
scene, only to leave her ina lonelier dark- 
ness which the moon could not fully melt 
away. She stepped nearer and shook 
him. 

“Daddy, wake up! You’ll git your 
death o’ cold sleepin’ out in the night 
this way. And here maw an’ me’s been 


watchin’ an’ waitin’ for you hours, till 


our eyes an’ patience is clear give out an’ 
I’ve come fur you. It’s kind o’ mean of 
you, Daddy.”’ 

She shook the form again. This time 
the head fell back. The paleness there 
was not made by the moonlight alone. 

‘““Heaven help us! Daddy! Daddy! 
Why don’t you wake up?”’ 

She felt the face,—cold now! The 
touch chilled her very bones. She placed 
her hand over his heart ; no life was there. 

‘Daddy! Daddy !’’ The whole canyon 
heard her piercing, lonely cry,—‘' My 
father! He can’t be—dead !”’ 
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A lizard tumbled from a rock near by. 
An owl—sentinel of the deserted silence— 
gave a muffled hoot,and the coyotes down 
the canyon set up their hideous barking. 

Lede with great effort stifled her an- 
guish ;,her feeling of fear and loneliness 
was only overcome when, hearing again 
the chorus of barks down the canyon, she 
determined to save the body of her father 
from the jaws of the hungry coyotes. 

“Pll take you home, Daddy! They 
shan’t get you, now!”’ 

Her breath came easier as she spoke. 
Grasping the form at her feet by the 
shoulders, holding the body off the 
ground as much as possible, she dragged 
it to the place where her horse was feed- 
ing. Rolling the body to a projecting 
rock and leading Nolan to the edge, 
she succeeded finally in strapping it to 
her blanket. Then turning it over, the 
back was thrown fairly into the moonlight. 

She saw a streak of blood down the 
shirt, and at the top, near the shoulder, a 
bullet hole. With a shudder she let the 
body fali. There was blood on her hands 
and dress! Her eyes took on a ‘livid 
greenness. Her lips grew nervously pale 
as she muttered between her teeth one 
word, ‘‘ Jndians /”’ 

But she clutched at the lifeless form 
which, though having fallen squarely 
across the back of Old Nolan, now, under 
the unsteady pose of the horse, was shifting 
toward her and would fall to the ground. 

They had murdered him, then! And he 
had died at his post of duty! Her eyes 
shot up the canyon with an awful gleam. 
Her clenched fist was poised in air. 

She fastened the body securely across 
the back of Old Nolan. Taking his rein 
she mounted her father’s horse and led the 
way down the shadowy canyon, across 
the river, and up the hills again,— home. 
Her mother was still up, and hearing at 
times the coyotes, the owls, and now the 
sound of hoofs, she came to the door. 

‘*Is that you, Lede? Where have you 
been? And did you find your father ?’’ 
she asked all in one breath, for she was 
weary with waiting. 

The girl leaped from her horse and 
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made her way to the door, where her 
mother stood. 

‘“‘O, Maw! Maw!”’ cried the poor girl, 
‘*they’ve killed Daddy! The Indians 
have killed him !”’ 





It was later in the autumn, and the sage- 
brush was stripped by the colder winds, its 
leaves scattering over a lone grave beyond 
and below the shanty. 

Lede was again in Coyote Notch, on the 
claim. As she rode along she was re- 
peating, in a low but determined voice, 
something she had heard somewhere 
before: ‘I will repay—repay/’’ 

‘It’s strange they’re so scarce, them 
redskins. Mebby they’re waitin’ for us 
to move back to Kentucky again. They’ll 
wait — for —.vengeance!”’ 

With a significant emphasis upon that 
last word her eye dropped and rested on 
something in her hands that gleamed 
along the cliff. It was her father’s rifle. 
A locust swung out from a tuft of blue- 
stem skyward ; a swallow darted from a 
crevice across into the shades on the other 
side of the canyon and watched her from 
the safer distance. 

A dark form stole out from the upper 
canyon and stood on the rocks still higher. 
Lede was not startled now, but a smile 
almost of triumph overspread her counte- 
nance. A face limned with paint and 
surmounting a chest decked with eagles’ 
talons shone full in the evening sun. 
The eyes saw not the pale, smiling figure 
below ; and well they might not see it! 

A glance along the shining barrel 
showed the swell of a bronze-hued breast. 
A shadow crossed the figure; a cloud 
flecked the sun and was gone; a bat 
darted between, scudding away to the 
canyon’s depths, for it was barely sunset. 
Lede wondered at the creature’s flight, 
but grasped her rifle still closer. The 
left hand went forward a little. The form 
before her straightened. The forefinger 
of her right hand pressed the trigger. A 
sharp report, and the bronze-hued figure 
fell lifeless. 

** Vengeance is mine: I will repay,—’’ 
cried the girl, exultantly. 
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LONG the meadow’s summer walk 
The withered tufts of daisies nod, 
And trembling on its russet stalk 
The gray plume of the golden-rod 
Awaits its doom. And on the ground 
The blighted grass is wound around ; 
And where the violet bloomed beside the way, 
Its leaves are turning gray. 





Upon the fence-row, where the vine 
Was green, a rusty creeper shows ; 
And on the briar, like drops of wine, 
Red berries tell where bloomed the rose ; 
And here and there some vacant nest 
Remains deserted. by its guest ; 
The alder stalk has dropped its leaves and stands 
With naked, outstretched hands. 


The summer corn, that waved its green, 
Now rustles, brown and dry and dead ; 
And where the marks of frost have been, 
The sumach leaves wear streaks of red; 
The first ones touched have loosed their hold ; 
The pumpkin wears a coat of gold; 
The broad gray fields are turning deeper brown, 
And weeds are drooping down. 


The hardy jay, with his blue hood, 
Is looking out his winter home ; 

And high above the lowland wood, 
Where lazy herds in summer roam, 

The wild geese, calling, southward fly,— 

A dusky arrow through the sky,— 

While from some tree-top, through the cloudy day, 

The crow calls them to stay. 


The woods are bare. The autumn wind 
Has swept the foliage round and round, 
Until in places ’tis so thinned 
The rabbit’s foot scarce makes a sound. 
And each tall tree a lone monk stands, 
With outstretched arms and pleading hands, 
Until the leadened skies, asked not in vain, 
Send down the autumn rain. 
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By FRANCES ROBERTS. 


SMALL Dakota town stretched it- 

self across the prairie. The hot 
summer sun glared fiercely on the small 
frame houses, drawing the rosin in sticky 
drops from the unpainted, pine boards. 
The long, tender, prairie grass was burnt 
to lifeless, brown threads. The wind 
blew the dust in eddying gusts down the 
main street, — avenue it was called in the 
circular generously distributed in Eastern 
cities, with a hope of some day finding < 
capitalist, with more money than caution, 
to lift Siste Viator from the bankruptcy 
into which she had fallen and start her on 
the road to fame and fortune. In the 
opinion of the natives, Siste Viator — 
pronounced by them Sistyvator —had 
neyer had halfa chance. Handicapped in 
the beginning by a name ‘‘no fool could 
spell, let alone pernounce,’’ she had been 
thrown on the prairie, seventeen miles 
from a railroad—in the circular she 
figured as a railroad center and seriously 
considering bids for water-works and 
electric lights, not to mention rapid tran- 
sit through her ‘‘broad and_ spacious 
avenues lined with palatial mansions ; 
having once seen Siste Viator tourists 
found it impossible to leave.’’ The latter 
clause was the only truthful statement in 
the circular, for the tourist who drove 
from Jamestown, seventeen miles, in a 
rattling. old, spring wagon, generally had 
an interest in the town to the extent of 
three or four lots, presented to him fora 
slight consideration by the very gentle- 
manly young man who attended to the 
affairs of the syndicate that owned Siste 
Viator, in an Eastern city. Once there 
the tourist stayed, waiting in hopeless 
anticipation for the time when the water 
works and electric lights would become a 
bright reality. Few of the inhabitants of 


the United States were aware of the ex- 
istence of Siste Viator save the gentle- 
manly agent — when it was recalled to his 
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mind bya possible purchaser—and the 
state central committees who remembered 
in times of political excitement that ‘‘ our 
dear voting brothers of Siste Viator were 
in need of a little instruction.’? For the 
last four years the only visitors in town 
had been representative Republicans and 
Democrats on an educational tour through 
the country teaching the young idea how 
to vote. Two weeks before the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber they appeared, riding on the front 
seat of the mail wagon, covered with dust 
and humility. Hungrily the voters listened 
to the discourse on silver, tariff and the 
pension bill, but as the politician talked 
on and no mention of Siste Viator and an 
advance in the price of town lots appeared, 
their interest flagged, though they politely 
listened to the end and then as politely 
escorted the speaker to the wagon waiting 
to convey him to other towns in as hope- 
less ignorance as Siste Viator. As Hank 
Jobson, one of the original settlers, said, 
‘We haint no time fur politics. We 
didn’t intend to make a corner on this 
‘er reel ’state but seein’ we did, its got to 
be looked after.”’ 

Siste Viator was still 
weather-beaten houses, each one more 
desolate than the last, set on the windy, 
treeless prairie with no communication 
with the outside world save by the old 
spring wagon, and no water fit for house- 
hold purposes in the length and breadth 
of its townsite. 

As usual, the entire male population 
was gathered in front of the handful of 
stores that composed the business portion 
of the town, anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of Swante Johnson. The mail was fifteen 
minutes late and bets were freely offered 
and taken as to the cause of the delay. 
All eyes were turned to the brown thread 
that led straight across the prairie. <A 
cloud of dust proclaimed that Swante was 


a collection of 
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in sight. As he drew near they saw that 
he was not alone. A young man occupied 
the seat beside him,—a man in a natty 
suit of dark blue with a sailor hat pushed 
back on his handsome head. 

““Gosh !”’ exclaimed Jobson, dropping 
his feet with a bang. ‘‘There’s a pas- 
senger! Aint it early fur politics?” 

‘Politics don’t bloom till the second 
week in October,’’ said Larson, excit- 
edly, ‘‘an’ politics al’ys wears a stove- 
pipe. Some fool’s been buyin’ lots.’’ 

**Yhi, thar! ’’ called Swante as he drew 
the horses in with a practiced hand. 
‘* Sistyvator still here ?’’ 

“‘Itaint rapid ’nough to move very fast, 
worse luck! What’s the news in Jim- 
town?”’ 

*‘Thar’s been another rob’ry,’’ said 
Swante solemnly. ‘A man held up No. 
2, tied the ’spress man to the door and 
went through ev’ry darn thing.”’ 

“‘Land o’ Goshen !”’ whistled Jobson, 
‘*who’s the lucky devil ?”’ 

‘‘That’s the best part,’’ laughed Swante, 
he tied the men to the doors an’ writ over 
thar heads—le’me see,—it went like 
this, — 

Receive the thanks, my friends. of Jones, 
He took your money but spared your bones. 
Do you Pre thanks, my friends, to Jones, : 
It would hev been as easy to take the bones. 
“Quite a poet, aint he?’’ admiringly. 

‘Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch! 
Writ it right over ther heads, you say?’”’ 
said Hoskins in astonishment. ‘‘ What’s 
he like, Swante, young feller ?’’ 

‘*T guess they don’t rightly know,”’ said 


Swante, feeling in his pockets for a paper ° 


which he slowly unfolded. ‘‘ Here’s a 
bill they want stuck up on the post-office. 
Catch, Hoskins?’”’ 

‘* What does it say, Tim ?’’ asked Lar- 
son, as they all crowded around the 
postmaster. 

‘Get away, will you,’’ he growled, 
‘*so’s I can see the thing. It says, 
‘REWARD,’ that’s in big letters at the 
top. ‘TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
REWARD.’”’ 

‘*That’s a heap o’ money,”’ interrupted 
Jobson. ‘‘I wouldn’t mind catching the 
man myself.”’ 
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‘Would you give him up for twelve 
hundred dollars?’’ asked the stranger 
whom they had overlooked in their 
interest in Swante’s news. 

‘‘Fur less’n that,’’ said Jobson cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I tell you, stranger, a dollar looks 
like a cart-wheel to most of us.”’ 

‘‘Twelve hundred dollars reward,”’ 
read Hoskins loudly with a reproving 
glance at Jobson, ‘‘fur the body of man 
named Jones. He is about six feet tall, 
slightly built, with dark, curly hair. 
Wanted fur highway rob’ry committed at 
Jamestown, North Dakota, July ninth. 
John Anderson, Sheriff.”’ 

‘*Might suit most any of us,’’ laughed 
the stranger; ‘‘your sheriff aint very 
ac’rate.”’ 

“‘I’'d like to see you measure a man 
’xactly and tell what color eyes he’s got 
when he’s holdin’ a pistol to your head 
an’ goin’ through your pockets. He’d 
get mighty little in mine,’’ with a cheer- 
ful slap at the empty pocket. 

‘Well, Hoskins, how long ’ev we got 
ter wait fur th’ mail?’’ asked a sneering 
voice. 

‘You'll wait, Jim Blabin, till I get good 
an’ ready to give it ye,’’ said the post- 
master with great dignity as he took the 
flabby mail-bag from the driver’s hand 
and walked slowly into the store. 

They all trooped in after him and waited 
with ill-concealed impatience while he 
unlocked the bag and took out half a 
dozen letters. ‘‘Ther’s a big mail for 
Sistyvator to-night,’’ he said impressively. 

“Your town’s got a mighty queer 
name,’’ remarked the stranger, leaning 
carelessly against the potato barrel. 

‘*The idiotic syndicate called it that,’’ 


‘said Jobson, sitting down on a soap-box, 


‘*an’ its entirely too highfalutin for every- 
day use. The last Republican—no it 
must have been a Dem’crat, fur I rec’lect 
he talked low tariff—said it meant ‘ stop, 
stranger,’—Latin, ye know. It’s beeneasy 
’nough fur the stranger to stop but its ben 
mighty hard fur the syndicate to get the 
stranger.’’ 

‘‘ Bl-a-b-o-n,’’ slowly spelled the post- 
master. ‘‘ You don’t deserve it so soon, 























Jim,”’ reproachfully. ‘‘It’s from your 
sister in Marysville,—I can’t make out if 
its Indiany or Illynois.”’ 

‘*It aint none o’ your business,’’ said 
Blabon, pocketing the letter. 

“Shut up, Jim!’ said Larson, ‘‘ don’t 
be meaner’n you hev to.”’ 

“*Here’s another fur Nancy Hanks,”’ 
said Hoskins, ‘‘ from Yankton, in a man’s 
writin’. Did any o’ you hear of Nancy’s 
gettin’ a beau when she was away last 
winter ?”’ 

‘*Le’s see,’? and Jobson reached over 
the counter that divided the post-office 
from the grocery store. 

*“No ye don’t, Job. Uncle Sam don’t 
let no one handle this mail but me. I 
swore a cast-iron oath to keep the secrets 
of this office.”’ 

“You keep them well,’ said the 
stranger, admiringly, as the postmaster 
laid the letter down. 

‘‘Wall, stranger, come out ter*look up 
a likely site fur a thirteen story office 
buildin’ ?’’ asked a long, lank man, stop- 
ping in his perambulations up and down 
the store to help himself at the cracker 
barrel. 

‘‘That’s what,’’ and the stranger showed 
a row of firm, white teeth. ‘‘Where’s 
your hotel ?”’ 

‘* Hotel ?’’ echoed the lank man, deli- 
cately cutting a thin piece of cheese. ‘‘We 
aint got no hotel. We take turns lookin’ 
after strangers. Hoskins, who was land- 
lord last ?”’ 

**T’ll hev to look it up,’’ and Hoskins 
took out a long, thin book, and opened it 
at the first page. ‘‘Mason,’’ he read, 
‘‘entertained the Honorable James Tree- 
man, Republican, last October. It’s Pas- 
tone’sturn. Will you write in the vis’ter’s 
book ?”’ 

‘*T don’t care if I do. I’ve got an un- 
commonly queer name ; maybe some of 
you can help me spell it.’’ ‘Greene 
Smith,’’ he wrote in a bold, firm hand. 

“‘T hope you don’t live up ter your 
name,’’ laughed Jobson. ‘‘ Yer in luck 
to get to Pastone’s ; he’s got one of the 
nicest places in town, an’ Mame’s got a 
mess 0’ green pease ’bout ready to pick.”’ 
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‘I’ve had pease for a month,’’ said 
Smith, carelessly. 
‘‘T wish I was in your shoes. We feed 
I'd forgot what peas 


” 


on can goods. 
looked like, till I see Mame’s. 

**T don’t see how she does it,’’ grum- 
bled Larson. ‘‘She don’t hev no more 
water ’n the rest of us.”’ 

‘It’s ’conomy; she 
drop.”’ 

‘‘Seems to me you’re a mighty savin’ 
people if you hang on to water,’’ said 
Smith. ‘‘Aint the supply equal to the 
demand ?”’ 

“You bet it aint,’’? said Jobson, earn- 
estly. The water cart comes from Jim- 
town three times a week, an’ it takes tall 
squeezin’ to make it last.”’ 

‘*Great Scott! I wouldn’t live in such 
a country !”’ 

“Yes you would, my friend, if every 
cent you had in the world was salted in 
town lots. Hello! here comes yer land- 
lord,’’ as the door closed after a thin, 
weazened man in a suit of dirty, blue 
jeans. 

‘‘ Howdy, neighbors,”’ he said, with a 
broad smile. ‘* Any mail, Hoskins?”’ 

‘“‘Nary mail,”’ said the postmaster, with 
as much interest as if he had not answered 
the same question in the same way ever 
since Pastone had been in Siste Viator, 
‘*but here’s a boarder fur you.”’ 

“It aint my turn,’’ said Pastone 
quickly. 

‘* Prove it by the books. Mason had 
the last, an’ we take ’em alph’bet’- 
cally.’ 

“Allright. It don’t make no difference; 
I didn’t want to take him away from any- 
body else. If your comin’ with me, Mr. 
Boarder, you’ll hev to get a move on you. 
I want a pound o’ sugar, Hoskins.”’ 

‘*Goin’ to hev them péase to-night? ’’ 
asked Hoskins, as he tied up the sugar. 

‘*Seems to me you fellers are takin’ an 
all-fired interest inthem peas. Might be 
well to watch ’em nights.”’ 

‘‘T was jes askin’ fur Smith ; he’s too 
bashful to speak fur himself. You want 
to look out for Pastone, Smith ; he’ll talk 
you to death.”’ 


don’t waste a 
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‘‘That’s right,’’ said Jobson, ‘“‘he sits 
on a corner an’ talks to the moon when 
he can’t get no one else.”’ 

“Oh, shut up,’’ laughed Pastone. 
long !”’ 

‘‘What’s the principal business of Sis- 
tyvator?’’ asked Smith, as they walked 
down the dusty street. 

‘* Killin’ time,’’ said Pastone. ‘‘ Ther’ 
aint no use startin’ more stores till some- 
one comes to buy. Old Hoskins gives 
us credit, an’ the wholesalers give him 
credit ; so we get along.”’ 

‘*Queer way of doin’ business. 
like rain.” 

“Tt may.rain and then again it mayn’t,”’ 
said Pastone, looking at the sky, where 
the dull, leaden rain-clouds covered the 
fiery face of the sun. ‘‘It’s mighty hard 
to caic’late on anythin’ in Dakota ’cept 
wind. Where’s your home?”’ 

‘Nowhere in particular. I’m a cos- 
mopolitan.’’ 

**H-u-m. What did you come to this 
God-forsaken hole for ?”’ 

‘*T was goin’ to invest in Sistyvator lots, 
an’ thought I’d look them up before 
buyin’.’’ 

‘*That’s easy done! It’s right before 
you ; an’ when you've seen the site for 
the oprey house an’ the palatial hotel an’ 
the street-car root you’ve seen it all. 
Here we are. My house aint very big, 
but it’s big ’nough fur me an’ my friends.”’ 

The small, frame house stood back from 
the street, the paint blistered and cracked 
by the sun. A row of pea-vines clamb- 
ered up strings tied to the front of the 
house. A young girl stood touching the 
tender green pods with loving fingers. 
Her slender form was clothed in a neat 
dress of blue calico with white ruffles at 
the neck and wrists. The wind blew her 
golden hair in loose curls and deepened 
the tender carmine in hercheeks. As the 
gate closedsheturned. ‘‘ Well, Daddy,”’ 
she called, waving her hand. 

‘*Well, Mame,’’. responded Pastone. 
*‘T’m in time, aint I? An’ I’ve brought 

a boarder.”’ 

‘*A boarder !’’ And Mame’s blossom- 
ing face wore a perplexed expression as 
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visions of the usual supper of bread and 
milk floated before her eyes. 

“‘T hope I don’t intrude, Miss Pastone,”’ 
said Smith, with an admiring glance. 
‘*It’s too bad to make you any trouble, 
but it’s all the fault of the alphabet.” 

‘It aint any trouble, Mr. ——’’ 

‘Smith, Mame,’’ put in  Pastone. 
‘‘Smith of Cosmopolis, didn’t you say? 
Come on, le’s goin to supper if it’s ready.”’ 

“‘Tt’s ready,’’ said Mame, following the 
men into the house, ‘‘ what ther’ is of it.’’ 

That night Smith was awakened from 
a sound sleep by the pattering of rain- 
drops and the low muttering of thunder. 
A moment later there was a timid tap at 
his door. ‘‘ What is it?’’ he called in 
alarm. Was the old man sick or had the 
house been struck by lightning as he lay 
asleep. 

‘* Are you awake, Mr. Smith ?’’ called 
Mame. ‘‘Would you please put your 
wash-basin and pitcher outside the door. 
It’s raining, an’ we want to catch all the 
water we can.”’ 

With a muttered anathema Smith rose 
to do as he was asked. The anathema 
was made a trifle stronger as he stubbed 
his toe against a rocking chair and struck 
the corner of the washstand with his 
elbow. ‘‘ Damn this alkali hole,’’ he said 
softly, as he placed the bowl and pitcher 
in the dark hall and gently closed the 
door. 

‘Here they are, Daddy,’’ whispered 
Mame. “Did you put out everything,— 


_ the bowls and dishes ?’”’ 


‘*That I did, Honey. 
bed like a good girl; I’ll watch 
awhile.”’ 

‘“Indeed I won't! You'd be sure to 
fall asleep, and we need the water.”’ 

‘‘Don’t slander your daddy, but get to 
bed.”’ 

‘Will you promise to empty every- 
thing as soon asit’s full? Every dish and 
cup?” 

“‘[T’ll make the rounds every five min- 
utes.” 

‘Well, I’ll trust you this once. Be 
sure and call me the minute you feel 
sleepy. Good-night.”’ 


Now go back to 
for 
































For hours, it seemed to Smith, he 
heard Pastone clattering in and out, 
emptying the water into the big hogshead 
that stood beneath his window, cheerfully 
whistling ‘‘ Annie Rooney ”’ with a per- 
severance that threatened to drive sleep 
forever from the premises. The rain 
ceased as suddenly as it began and, with 
a final slam to the door, Pastone climbed 
the stairs still interested in ‘‘ Annie.’’ It 
was the last thing that Smith heard that 
night, and the first thing in the morning, 
when he came down stairs in answer toa 
thunderous rap at his door and found his 
host on the steps enjoying the fresh morn- 
ing air and his own music. 

‘*Mornin’,’”’ he said cheerfully, ‘‘ fine 
mornin’.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t it lovely after the rain ?’’ asked 
Mame, coming out of the kitchen with 
rosy cheeks. ‘‘ Everything’sso fresh and 
cool. Come to breakfast or the bacon 
will be cold.”’ 

‘* And bacon is one of the things that 
improves with heat,”’ said Smith, with an 
admiring glance at his hostess as he fol- 
lowed her into the kitchen, where the 
table was spread for breakfast. 

‘““Hope we didn’t disturb you las’ 
night,’’ said Pastone, as he helped the 
bacon and potatoes. ‘‘ Wouldn’t hev 
made much difference if we had. Can’t 
stop for a little thing like that when 
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water’s to be had for the pickin’. 

Smith established himself firmly in the 
affections of Siste Viator. The children 
adored him, which won the hearts of the 
mothers ; his unfailing good nature, many 
accomplishments and disposition to treat 
made fast friends of the men. He could 
tell a story that they had not heard before, 
beat any man in town at checkers, and 
with a revolver he could do wonders ; no 
mark too small for him to hit, square in 
the center. With it all he was so mod- 
est and unassuming no one could feel 
aggrieved at his superior qualities. 

“Don’t you ever play poker?’’ he 
asked, as with Pastone he sauntered to 
the store to have a game of checkers 
before mail time. 
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‘““We did—once. A man came here 
five years ago, jes’ before my wife died, 
an’ he taught us to play poker. We 
didn’t larn very fast, an’ it was kinder 
*spensive, fur Scoopem won everything. 
We liked it purty well, but the wimen got 
together an’ said our money’d have to 
stay in town ; sorter put a tariff on poker, 
an’ we aint none of us dared to try it 
sence. If you’ve got to live with wimen 
its best to do as they want you to. So 
we haint done nothin’ since but play 
checkers and damn the country.’’ 

**T’m with you in the last,’’ said Smith, 
as they joined the loafers at the postoffice, 
where the huge poster, ‘‘ REWARD, 
$1,200,’’ flapped to and fro in the wind. 

*“Snakes! You don’t know nothin’ 
bout snakes in this country,’’ Jobson was 
saying as they drew near. ‘‘ When! was 
down in Tusc’rora County, Texas, we 
had snakes. They was so thick they was 
al’ys in the way ; you couldn’t put your 
foot anywhere but you’d strike a snake, 
until we hired a snake-charmer to take 
’em over to Brown County, and then 
Brown County went and sued us fur tres- 
pass.— Hello! how do ye like Sistyva- 
tor?’’ moving over to make room for 
Smith to put his feet on the same stump. 

‘**Middlin’,’’ responded Smith. ‘It’s 
a trifle dusty and— dry. Won’t you take 
something to keep the dust out of your 
throat while we wait for Swante ?”’ 

““You bet we will!’ said Jobson, em- 
phatically. 

‘Your treat, Smith?’’ asked Hoskins, 
carelessly. 

‘*7f the gentlemen will honor me.”’ 

‘* Ther aint no doubt ’bout that. I jes’ 
wanted to be sure, fur these fellers hev 
used up ther credit in that d’rection. 
Necessaries they can still get, but no lux- 
’ries. I’ve got some prime whisky.”’ 

‘* After you, gentlemen,’’ and Smith 
pointed to the door. 

With a crash the feet all came to the 
floor and made for Hoskins. 

‘*There’s Swante now,’’ said Jobson, 
wiping his mouth, as he heard a hoarse — 
‘*Whoa thar, whoa !”’ 


‘Ah, there!’’ cried Swante. ‘Still 
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-here?’’ with an air of surprise, as his eye 
fell on Smith. 

** How’s your robber, Swante ?”’ asked 
Jobson. 

‘‘He’s adurned fool,’’ said Swante, sav- 
agely. He got away safe ’nough, but he’s 
taken to writin’ letters to the sheriff. It’s 
sure to catch him. I hate to see a prom- 
isin’ young chap throw away his life like 
that. They got a letter yes’day from 
Omaha an’ the day before from Dead- 
wood.”’ 

‘“What’s in them?’’ asked Pastone, 
shaking the ashes out of his well-colored 
clay pipe. 

‘*More 0’ his po’try. I larned it t’ say 
t’ you ; you seemed ter like that other. 
It’s mighty hard work to larn po’try so’s 
it rhymes. The one from Omaha went 
like this,— 


Mr. Sheriff, have no fear, 

When you want me I am here. 

Just come on an’ have a bout, 

Your friend Jones can knock you out. 
** An’ the one from Deadwood said,— 


Mr. Sheriff, would you sell fur money 

The human life God loans 

To the soul of your friend Jones? 

In your Bible you will finc 

Thar’s a curse on all mankind, 

Put thar in the days of Adam, 

Everybody since has had ’em: 

Mr. Sheriff, would you be so bad 

As to take Jones fur the sins o’ Adam, 
his grandad ?” 

‘*Bravo! bravo!’’ cried Smith, as 
Swante finished his laborious recital. 

‘* What did ye mean, stranger ?’’ asked 
Swante, with a fierce glare. The others 
looked at him suspiciously. 

‘*There’s but one thing to mean,”’ said 
Smith quickly,’’ ‘‘ you said those poems 
like a James tickler.’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ And Swante heaved a sigh 
of disappointment. ‘‘I thought it might 
be some French swear word, an’ Swante 
Johnson never passes an insult.’’ 

‘“You wear that on your face,’’ said 
Smith. ‘I’m proud to be your friend. 
Will you try some of Hoskins’ whisky ?’’ 

**Will I? Well, I should smile.’’ And 
again they all trooped into Hoskins’, and 
Smith drew the voters of Siste Viator 
still closer to him. 

As he sat in his room next day care- 
ully studying a piece of paper that bore 
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the plan of some building with copious 
notes as to the exact position of bells, 
windows and watchmen, a cry caused 
him to go to the window. 

-““Oh, Mr. Smith!’ called Mame in 
dismay. ‘‘Won’t youcome down ?— the 
grasshoppers are coming — oh, hurry !’”’ 

‘‘Where are they ?’’ he asked as he 
joined her in the garden. 

‘*Can’t you see?’’ pointing impatiently 
at a dark cloud that hovered over the 
yard. ‘‘ Take this an’ beat as hard as 
you can,’’ thrusting a tin pan and a stick 
into his hands. ‘‘ Oh, my peas, my lovely 
peas !’’ beating fiercely at the pan she 
held. Smith followed suit with all the 
strength of his arms, banging and pound- 
ing lustily. 

But their pounding was all in vain ; the 
grasshoppers slowly settled on the gar- 
den that had been the work of all Mame’s 
spare moments. 

**It’s too bad,’’ said Smith, sympathet- 
ically, ‘‘can’t you do anything ?”’ 

‘Not after they’re here,’’ sobbed 
Mame. ‘Nasty things! They won’t 
leave a leaf— an’ I was goin’ to hev’em 
fur dinner to-morrow.”’ 

“Never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day,’’ quoted Smith, solemnly. 

**Oh, but I hate this country !”’ cried 
Mame passionately. ‘‘ Don’t I wish I 
could leave it forever! ’’ 

“You can — and ina way that will bring 
heaven to one person,’’ said Smith, sig- 
nificantly. 

Mame blushed vividly. ‘‘I—I didn’t 


* mean that,’’ she stammered. 


“Mr. Smith! Mr. Smith!’ called a 
boy in breathless haste, ‘‘thar’s a special 
d’livery letter at the office an’ Hoskins 
says ter hurry!” 

‘‘Damn Hoskins!’ said Smith impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Mame, will you—”’ 

“Aint yer comin’?”’ interrupted the 
boy in astonishment. ‘‘ Hoskins says to 
hurry.’”’ 

‘All right, Johnny,’’ and with a wist- 
ful look at Mame he followed the boy. 

Mr. Hoskins stood inside the counter 
surrounded by half a dozen curious men. 
‘*No, ye can’t look at it,’’ he said decid- 














edly. ‘‘It’s fur Smith an’ you haven't 
any right ter other people’s mail. Here, 
Smith, take it,’’—with a sigh of relief. 
**T’ve held tight hold of it ever since it 
came. We never had none o’ those 
things afore since I’ve been postmaster.”’ 

“‘That’s all right. Much obliged,’ 
and Smith thrust the letter carelessly into 
his pocket. 

‘‘Aint you goin’ to open it?’’ asked 
Hoskins in astonishment. 

“It isn’t anything,’’ said Smith decid- 
edly, ‘‘just a letter from my mother.”’ 

“Tt aint treatin’ me right, Smith, when 
I’ve had all the responsibility of takin’ 


care of it. It aint right.’ 
“You bet it aint,’’ echoed the by- 
standers. 


Before they had reached this conclu- 
sion — for the mind of Siste Viator works 
slowly —Smith had slipped away. He 
found Mame where he had left her. She 
flushed crimson as he appeared. 

“T’ve got to go to-night, Mame,’’ he 
said hurriedly. ‘‘ Will you go with me?”’ 

‘*To-night! Well, I guess not,’’ and 
Mame nervously plaited her handker- 
chief with trembling fingers. ‘‘ You 
might’ve known better’n to ask on such 
short notice.’’ 

“Oh, Mame! And I thought you cared 
for me. It’s good-bye forever, then.”’ 

‘*Do you mean it?’’ faltered Mame. 

“*Did you think I was jokin’ ?’’ began 
Smith passionately. 

“If you really mean it,’’ whispered 
Mame with downcast eyes, ‘‘ I —I s’pose 
I'll go.”’ 

‘*Mame, you darling !’’ And he caught 
her in his arms. 

‘Oh, not here!”’ she cried. 
one’ll see.’’ 

“Let ’em see. I aint ashamed, if you 
are. Remember, Mame, ten o’clock and 
mum’s the word.”’ 


** Some- 


Next morning Siste Viator saw Pastone 
rush up the street as fast as his rheumatic 
legs would carry him. He burst into 
Hoskins’ store. ‘‘Say, hev you fellers 
seen anythin’ of Mame or Smith?”’ he 
demanded breathlessly. 


‘a letter. 
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‘‘What d’ you mean?’’ gasped Hos- 


kins. ‘‘ You don’t think —”’ 
**Durnit! Ido think,’’ cried Pastone 
savagely. ‘‘They aint ither of em been 


in the house all night, and Mame’s best 
dress an’ hat’s gone an’ Smith’s things.”’ 

‘Well, I'll be blowed !’’ And Hoskins 
dropped the half-filled measure of mo- 
lasses he held in his hand. ‘‘So that’s 
what Smith’s been hangin’ ’round for.’’ 

“If we hadn’t been such blamed idiots 
we might a-known. It would’nt take so 
long ter look at land,’’ and the injured 
father helped himself to a half ripe 
banana. ‘‘ Look out, Tim, you’ll get in 
the ‘lasses. What beats me is how they 
got away.”’ 

‘*Smith bought my old mare yes’day,”’ 
said Jobson. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you? Gave 
me twenty-five dollars for the horse and 
cart.” 

“Better put it down to your account, 
Jobson,’’ said Hoskins quickly. 

‘‘Not if I know myself,’’ said Jobson, 
decidedly. ‘‘It was a purty good price. 
The mare wasn’t worth takin’ to the 
bone-yard. I didn’t think she’d carry 
Mame off.’’ 

‘*Nor more did I,’’ said Pastone with a 
deep sigh. ‘‘I’d like to know when they 
did their courtin’. He never spoke to 
Mame afore me,—not but what she aint a 
good girl.”’ 

‘*Best in Sistyvator,’’ exclaimed Hos- 
kins and Jobson—the latter adding, 
‘*You’r sure to get a letter to-night tellin’ 
all ’bout it.’’ 

‘‘Here, Pastone,’’ said Hoskins, ‘‘I 
cut a new cheese to-day. Let medo you 
up a poun’ an’ some crackers; they’ll 
cheer you up.”’ 

As Jobson predicted, Swante brought 
A larger crowd than usual 
waited for the mail. The steps and 
boxes were covered with men who tried 
to disguise their curiosity by an air of 
careless indifference. 

“T’ll d’liver yours first, Pastone,’’ said 
Hoskins, sympathetically, as he took the 
bag, glanced hurriedly over the mail and 
drew out a long thin envelope. ‘‘ Here 
it is; shall I open it for you?”’ 
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‘No youdon’t! I guess I can open my 
own letters if my daughter has ’loped.”’ 
Pastone fully realized his importance and 
was willing to make the most of it. 
‘*Dear Dad,’’ he readslowly. ‘‘ Mame 
and I will be married as soon as we find 
a minister. Awfully sorry we can’t invite 
you to the wedding. I had a dandy 
time at Siste Viator; it was a refuge in 
my hour of trouble. Remember me to 
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everybody. Mame sends love. I forgot 
to say my name aint Smith. 
With love to father-in-law Pastones, 
From son-in-law and daughter Jones.” 

‘*Thunder turtles ! ’’ exclaimed Swante, 
‘‘the Jimtown robber.”’ 

‘Jes’ my luck,”’ grumbled Jobson. 
‘Twelve hundred dollars lost from care- 
lessness. Come in, fellers, an’ drink to 
a lot o’ blame’ fools.’’ 


HOME THEMES. 


SOCIETY AND DRESS. 
By Lucia B. GRIFFIN. 

“Hark! The rustle ofa dress stiff with lavish 
costliness! 

Here comes one whose cheek would flush but 
to have her garments brush 

*Gainst the girl whose fingers thin wove the 
weary ‘broidery in. 

Bending backward from her toil, lest her 
tears the silk might spoil, 

In the midnight’s cold and mirk stitched her 
life into the work.” 


Would life be worth the living had we 
no other ambition than to be mere orna- 
ments to society —to shine —to be ad- 
mired? Because we are women must we 
go on everlastingly with the one thought 
uppermost in our minds—‘‘ How do I 
look?’’ ‘‘Is this becoming?’’ Is that 
the latest?’’ Shall we continue to spend 
our lives and our means on frills and 
flounces, while millions around us are 
struggling for mere existence? Can we 
afford to spend days and weeks and years 
to ‘‘make ourselves beautiful,’’ when 
there is so much to be done? 
and good to be neat and tidy — there is no 
excuse for slovenliness in man or woman— 
but it is certainly a waste of time and 
energy for women to wrap themselves up, 


body, heart and soul, in the subject of 


wearing apparel. This seems to be the 
besetting vice of the virtuous. 

How often the woman who hasn’t so 
much as a dollar to help some worthy 
cause along will appear at church on 
Sunday morning in costly robes and 
jewels rare ! 

More people are socially ignored be- 
cause they can’t afford ‘‘up to date’’ 
raiment, than for lack of genuine worth of 


All well. 


character, intellect, or culture. Fashion’® 
gilded lady with her hurtful gossip and 
time-killing frivolity has been handling 
the reins for centuries. Everybody feels 
this, and the sensible are demanding a 
change of drivers. 

Now for some new Shakspeare to “ arose” 
And write a tragedy on human clothes, 
Teaching the danger of spending so much 

On ribbons and laces and jewels and such! 

In Maggie Mitchell’s great play ‘‘ The 
Cricket,’’ Fanchon says to Mother Fadet— 
‘*Give me the coarsest clothes —let ’em 
be ever so plain, but do not let me go in 
rags.’’ Says Grandma, wisely shaking 
her head, ‘‘’Tis right enough as it is— 
’tis right enough; vanity brought your 
proud mother to ruin and your father to 
the grave. Wear your rags with patience, 
Cricket. It is better that they scorn than 
ruin ye, my girl.’’ 

Some very good women seem never to 
have been taught that to act a lie is as 
much a crimeas to tell one. People who 
wear better clothes than they can afford 
to pay for, must, in the very nature of 
things, create a false impression. Yet we 
will try to believe that with most people 
this habit of spending other people’s 
money, is an ‘‘ error of the head and not 
the heart.”’ 





The introduction of the bicycle is help- 
ing to pave the way for plainer. simpler,and 
more sensible suits for business women. 
The society woman and the actress have 
reasons best known to themselves for 
studying the monthly fashion plate instead 
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ot the Bible. Christ’s teachings put into 
practice will always make life easy. 

Women are by nature less charitable 
than men. This indisputable fact 1s 
probably due to their having been shielded 
from the rough edges of the business 
world. Living in a rut they have been 
forced to think ina rut. Hence instead 
of being practical and far-seeing, they 
move by impulse and emotion. Then 
they worry too much about other folks’ 
opinions of their doings —they lack in- 
dependence. ‘‘ Faint Heart ’’ and ‘‘ Much 
Afraid ’’ have greatly hindered women’s 
advancement. 
And yet I do 
honestly believe 
that the number- 
less anxieties, 
the countless 
cares that over- 
whelm her in 
these tedious 
times, will seem 
like toy troubles 
— like bubbles 
light as air, when 
she has settled 
the dress ques- 
tion once and 
forall. Thenshe 
can find time to 
think and know 
and learn what 
life is. 

This is not 
a kindergarten ; 
we are living a real life in a real world. 
‘‘He who is always helped remains a 
baby always.’’ Effort makes self-reliance. 
Then women should learn to think for 
themselves and do for themselves, espe- 
cially in matters that concern themselves 
only. 


In a recent conversation with Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll, his views of the 
‘‘Woman Question’’ were freely ex- 
pressed, including the subject of bloomers, 
bicycling, horseback riding, the extermi- 
nation of the side-saddle, etc. Said 
Colonel Ingersoll to me: ‘‘Let us get down 
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to business and look the question square in 
the face. You would not think of riding 
your wheel sideways, would you? And 
who ever heard of a person trying to walk 
with one leg when he happened to be 
fortunate enough to possess two! Why 
not ride astride, and if you have two feet 
put one in each stirrup ; and why not wear 
the. most sensible garb while riding? 
Women in some of the Oriental countries 
cover all but their eyes,— a most heathen- 
ish idea. But custom has made slaves of 
them. It’s thesameinthiscountry. Yet, 
after all, women make themselves slaves ; 
that’s what’s the 
trouble. 

‘*But to return 
to the side-sad- 
dle question. 
There never 
was a more non- 
sensical instru- 
ment of torture 
invented. It 
certainly must 
have been built 
for the express 
purpose of crip- 
pling and man- 
gling innocent 
women and chil- 
dren! Once let 
the girth break, 
the rider is 
gone. 

‘*Miss Weeks 
was recently 
thrown from her horse, and the skirt of 
her riding habit caught in the horns of 
her saddle. The horse dragged her along 
head downwards and finally trampled her 
under its feet. If Miss Weeks had been 
riding in the only rational way and wear- 
ing the only safe and convenient dress for 
riding, her horse could not have thrown 
her, her dress could not have caught in 
the saddle, and she could not have been 
dragged along under the horse’s feet. 

“* However don’t hate those people who 
laugh at your advanced ideas. Don’t hate 
them — they don’t know any better. They 
can’t help it. They can’t help what they 
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don’t know. Never blame a man for 
what he doesn’t know, but goabout it ina 
systematic, sensible way, and teach him 
that it is folly to cling to old ideas and 
follow rules and regulations laid down by 
people dead and forgotten. In this en- 
lightened age we have better things to 
think of. Theaverage person is afraid of 
genius and of new ideas. While he 
admires, he invariably suspects that some- 
thing is wrong. Was there ever great 
good come to us without opposition? 

“* Did you ever see a horse shy and jump 
when he saw a bicycle? Now after he 
gets used to it’he’ll make friends with it. 
He’s got to find out first that this myste- 
rious metal machine won’t hurt him. 
People are the same way. They make a 
great fuss over new notions, but they get 
over their scare by and by. Just give 
them a little time. Don’t try to hurry 
them or they will ‘ balk.’ ” 

Can it be possible that we are nearing 
the day of common sense in dress? Com- 
fort is a blessing, simplicity a jewel, and 
beauty is simplicity unadorned. 

We can make our lives simple and 
beautiful as well as useful if we will. It 
is no longer a small band of noble women 
who are fighting their way to the front 
in this reform. O! they are gaining 
ground, their swords of truth are clashing 
against the weapons of slavish custom. 
Their victory iscertain. It is nowonly a 
question of time. Godspeed the victory ! 





MOTHER-THOUGHTS. 


From out the deeps of anguish, whose cold 
wave 

Washes the border of the Vale of Shade, 

I toiled, and found within my hand was laid 

A pearl, that for my sorrow rapture gave. 


Love’s promise all fulfilled, my vague alarms 

Were stilled; and, nestling there so close and 
warm,— 

Myst’ry that was, a tiny, breathing form, 

My precious babe lay in my willing arms. 


Within my darkened chamber the 
sounc 


u 
of Opsing ; from pools, a piping shrill and 
ne; 


came 


From fields, afar and faint. the low of kine, 
And call and ery of wild birds northward 
bound. 


Four happy changeful Aprils came and went; 
Four jewele 

chain 
Of years to come, heavy with grief and pain, 
That God forebore toclaim the pear! He lent. 


sd years wherewith to deck the 
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I ery for comfort to the empty air; 

My stricken heart refuses still to feel 

That death can all my loving tendance steal, 
And that she needs no more my tender care. 


I know her little form within the grave 

Will dust become. But to what region flown 

Is that,pure soul, through radiant eyes that 
shone ? 

“The spirit shall return to God who gave.” 

To Him who gave! Owordsin mystery drest! 

Has death for us life’s holiest meaning found? 

How oft our feet profane tread holy ground, 

And bring to Love’s fair altar gifts unblest! 

To Him who gave! “Twas from His hand 
there sped 

The spark that lit our little lamp of clay. 

His jewel graced our setting for a day 

His child and ours! O heart, be comforted! 


Juliet Older Carlton. 





CONSOLIDATED HOUSEKEEPING 
—PRACTICALLY CONDUCTED BY * 
A HOUSEKEEPER. 
By Mrs. C. F. MCLEAN. 

ROM all over the country we hear 
complaints about the inadequacy of 

the present household arrangements for 
giving domestic comfort and domestic 
peace. The problem of help (the old 
New England word seems to best fit the 
case) is not yet satisfactorily solved any- 
where. Women in stately mansions as 
well as those in humbler dwellings feel 
the burdens of home-keeping so great, 
that in constantly increasing numbers they 
hasten to hotels and boarding houses, 
and give up, with the pleasures of living 
at home, the too heavy cares of house- 
keeping. Various have been the rem- 
edies proposed, many the rules laid down 
for the treatment of those hired to do the 
work of the house, which take a range 
from the most severe, cast-iron regula- 
tions to a sort of half-adoption into the 
family, with separate sitting-rooms, small 
libraries, supervision of wearing apparel, 


, and other equally charming pictures to 


secure good work and to make ‘‘ good 
servants.’’ The trouble that stands ever 
in the way of solving this problem is that 
we fail to recognize the fact that what is 
needed at this time is not a little change 
here and there but an entire readjustment 
of old ways to new ideas. It is with no 
lightness, or no lack of earnest considera- 
tion, that the statement is made that for 
relief from’ domestic inadequacies and in- 
felicities of which we as housekeepers can 


























and do complain, we must look to no sur- 
face reformation, but to a revolution in 
both the principles and practice of the 
science of domestic economy. 

The essential notion which underlies 
the possibility of making successful the 
present domestic arrangement of having 
the work of the house done by others is 
the obtaining of service from another hu- 
man being not related by ties of blood or 
friendship. By service is meant that un- 
questioning compliance with the orders 
of others, which makes one person the 
thinker for the other. Domestic service 
implies that ; and yet, on the other hand, 
when it becomes desirable to the thinker 
to lay aside her role, then is demanded 
on the part of the one who serves an 
amount of personal responsibility which 
comes to the individual only through a 
great degree of independence in thought 
and action. 

We complain that those we engage to 
do our work will not do as we tell them, 
nor do they know how to do it. The 
notion of implicit obedience of one person 
to another is in every relation of life,— 
domestic, social and political,— fast pass- 
ing away. Mostof us give to our children 
a reason with every command; we do 
not put our minds under the spiritual 
guidance of any religious teacher without 
our reason accords. No church now 
commands. 

Just here the reader is perhaps saying, 
‘If we cannot get anyone to do what we 
want, there is no use trying to keep 
house.’’ It has not been affirmed that 
we cannot get others to do the work we 
wish done in a house, but that we can no 
longer successfully accomplish that with 
the underlying principle of service. There 
was a time when every poet as well as 
every blacksmith was, in reality as well 
as in name, the ‘“‘most humble servant”’ 
of some one else. Surely we will not 
claim that either blacksmithing or poetry 
has degenerated since both have become 
a profession. 

I have at last reached. the word which 
I consider the keystone in the new arch 
we shall rear, which is to uphold our 
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domestic affairs in a manner eminently 
satisfactory to all parties concerned, and 
which will bring about the revolution in 
fact which has already taken place in 
thought. We must replace our demand 
for domestic service with a requirement 
for professional knowledge and _ skill. 
That such knowledge and skill will come 
at the requirement we know by experi- 
ence in other relations of life ; but to prove 
just how they will be brought about re- 
quires a wider discussion of psychological 
and social phenomena than would be in 
place in this article. Yet in other coun- 
tries, much of that knowledge and skill 
in various branches of domestic require- 
ments, and which we desire for ourselves, 
have come. We must however not forget 
that such knowledge and skill come by 
specializing them. We ought not to ex- 
pect in the work of the house, more than 
in work outsfde, skill in half a dozen 
occupations, when skill presupposes con- 
centrated attention to one and constant 
practice in it. We are too apt to want 
our “‘ help’’ to be a good washer Monday, 
a good ironer Tuesday, a good baker 
Wednesday, a good sweeper Friday, a 
good general polisher Saturday, with a 
complete evenness of liking, and of moods 
and tenses thrown in,—especially for 
Sunday. 

What we ought to strive for is, first, to 
specialize household work ; secondly, to 
have all that can be done outside the 
house, thus attended to; to have much 
that is done in a most expensive manner 
outside, attended to periodically inside 
the house. 

It should be plainly stated at once that 
it is not codperation that is here advo- 
cated. Codperation pre-supposes that 
all concerned must know each other and 
act together. Not even the most ardent 
socialists have encompassed the possi- 
bilities of codperation which the future 
holds in store, yet they are in error who 
believe such possibilities will become 
realities through any form of force. As 
the stones of the kaleidoscope fall into 
forms of dazzling beauty, so will differing 
interests group in perfect shape for them- 
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selves, and in complete harmony with 
all others. That will come, however, 
when the fundamental wrong of private 
ownership in land will disappear, and 
equal right to natural opportunities will 
give all a free chance for development 
untrammeled by the necessity of fighting 
for a chance to sell to others the ability 
and labor which should, and would then, 
have unlimited chance to develop with- 
out fear or favor. Until that time does 
come, all attempts at codperation must 
be trammeled and incomplete. 

There is a transition stage, however, 
which, if we look about us, we see now 
taking huge shape in the business world. 
To mostitisa word ofterror, but to those 
of calm faith and hope in the future, it is 
the assurance of the coming and better 
evolution which could not take place 
without it. That stage is consolidation. 
The best example of the necessity of con- 
solidation as a formative step to coépera- 
tion in business is the Bon Marché store 
of Paris, which, beginning as a consolida- 
tion of business activities under the direc- 
tion of a single individual, is to-day the 
greatest of monuments to the success of 
coéperation, as well as to the enlightened 
philanthropy of its founders. 

By consolidation in housekeeping is 
meant that the work ofa number of homes 
should be done by a certain number of 
people known necessarily to those for 
whom they do the work, but that those 
for whom the work is done need not know 
each other. 
houses is in fact bringing consolidated 
housekeeping in many of its features into 
actual practice to-day. It is the evident 
tendency of the times, and the wise 
woman is she who is ready to direct and 
increase the impetus of those tendencies 
when she sees plainly that they arein the 
right direction. How to successfully 
accomplish this it is hoped here to dem- 
onstrate. 


Let us first consider wash-day. It is 
not my intention to long dweil on the 
sorrows and horrors of that day ; there are, 
however, two thoughts that will persis- 
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tently intrude on a consideration of wash- 
day as it yet holds its place in domestic 
arrangements, and these are, first: that 
too often the men of the family spend for 
their wash-day dinner down town, away 
from the hubbub at home, a sum that, 
added to the household expenses, would 
bring wash-day to a point of endurance 
for the women of the family ; secondly : 
that it would be worth while for a debat- 
ing society to discuss and decide the 
following: ‘‘ Resolved, That the girl who 
has her company Sunday evening is on 
wash-day more amiable than the one who 
goes to bed early and rolls out her tubs in 
the middle of the night.’’ If women 
would only count the exact cost of having 
washing done at home, including fuel and 
loss of temper, and then see, if by being 
one of several giving the washing to one 
person (who on her hand could secure all 
the help needed), they could not have it 
done as economically as at home, they 
would decide on neighborhood consolida- 
tion for their washing. It does not re- 
quire that those entering into this plan 
should know each other in order to banish 
wash-day from the household vocabulary. 

Let us next consider baking. There is 
no reason whatever why bread and pastry 
baked in large brick ovens should not be 
as good as, and even better than, bread 
and pastry baked in household stoves 
and ranges ; it is only necessary to insist 
on having them thus supplied,—and at a 
reasonable price, too,— to banish baking- 
day along with wash-day. Then again, 
there is no reason why we should not 
have in our cities, and even in small towns 
and villages, the same facilities for roast- 
ing meats as are enjoyed everywhere in 
For a few pennies over the price 
of the raw article, at the very moment 
desired for the table, the housekeeper 
there can have brought to her door fowl 
and meats roasted far better than would 
be possible at home. 

As to the work of cleaning house ; many 
persons worry along without a second girl, 
finding the additional interruption and 
work to the members of the family less 
than doubling the trouble by increasing 
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the number of help. Two good girls — 
and in spite of all our complaining let us 
acknowledge that there are such even 
now—could together thoroughly clean 
all the rooms of say from five to ten houses, 
by going to each for a day, or half a day 
every week. They would then leave 
leaning out of the window to talk to ‘‘ the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker ”’ till they reached home. If the 
work were regular and the pay certain, 
they could do it fora price not possible 
for occasional cleaning. They would also 
thus learn to do their work quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Were we to oftener require results with- 
out insisting on our own way of attaining 
them, there would be a decided gain for 
all parties concerned ; whereas now it is 
too often the case that whenever a girl 
changes her place, she must undergo a 
complete change — but alas! not always 
reformation in her way of doing things. 
With washing and baking banished from 
the house, and the cleaning done period- 
ically by those thoroughly capable of 
attending to it, the labor of housekeeping 
is reduced to a minimum. In one respect 
we are even now away ahead of our 
grandmothers. Even in our villages it is 
no longer necessary for a woman to 
secure her standing as a housekeeper by 
taking a stick in hand and beating car- 
pets. Let us be thankful for all progress. 
In connection with housekeeping there is 
one profession we should make, viz.: that 
of the man who appears at times to repair 
all furniture without the expense of hav- 
ing it hauled away to be hauled back 
again. 

We are groping to a realization of the 
fact that the better the individual the 
better the work he is able to perform, no 
matter of what sort it is. Certainly house- 
work ought not to be considered an 
exception to the general rule. Even a 
small amount of leisure, even a little edu- 
cation brings an unrest, a desire for better 
things ; these have made American girls 
flee from domestic service as it is to-day ; 
they prefer to enter factories and other 
establishments where they earn less. If 
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we reason on the subject we shall readily 
see that it is the freedom they possess for 
even a small part of the twenty-four 
hours — the feeling that when the door of 
the factory closes, until it swings open 
again, they own themselves, which makes 
them prefer less money and even less 
comfortable surroundings than they 
would gain by domestic service ; in pro- 
portion as they are self-respecting and 
capable of better things do they dislike 
he house of a ‘‘mistress.’’ Whether 
this is a right feeling or not is no more 
worth discussing than the question of the 
improvement or non-improvement of the 
condition of the colored race in the South 
through the abolition of slavery. The 
fact is indisputable, and the only way to 
better any condition of affairs is to frankly 
accept facts and endeavor to work with 
them. 

Let us work then with the fact that 
American-born girls do not want to go 
out to service ; that at present they shun 
the work of the kitchen and the laundry. 
That they would cheerfully go into either 
to do a portion of the work, if they were 
free to do as they pleased when the work 
is done, is confidently believed. There 
should be homes for girls who are ready 
to go into houses or apartments and 
clean them ; who are willing to wash and 
iron away from the houses of-those who 
have the washing done, managing the 
work themselves, and assured of an 
amount of work sufficent to give them 
fair pay. There are girls who are happy 
when baking ; there are those who even 
delight in washing ; the girl who likes to 
bake ought to be able to bake every day ; 
the one who prefers to wash should have 
washing as her regular occupation. If 
women of wealth and leisure would see 
that such homes were started, they would 
soon become self-supporting. The girl 
who had not enough work outside could 
pay her board by doing a part of the 
work of the house until she could obtain 
the kind of labor for which she is pecu- 
liarly fitted. The matron of such a home 


could receive the applications of those 
who wished a certain kind of housework 
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periodically done, and then send the 
proper one to do the work; this last 
would be made happy in having her spe- 
cial liking gratified in her work. 

Then the possibilities of bettering the 
physical, mental and moral well-being of 
the girls in such a home are positively 
dazzling. There, lectures on the care of 
children, on the nursing of the sick, on all 
subjects which are properly branches of 
the general subject of cookery, on sensi- 
ble dress for working women, on the 
care of beautiful things, would be given 
with the certainty of reaching those whom 
they would most benefit, and who would 
most diffuse the benefits they had 
derived. Nor would there be a better 
place for giving those entertainments 
whose only object is to improve and ele- 
vate those who enjoy them, for we cannot 
too often repeat that what elevates the 
individual improves the work of that 
individual. Such central homes for 
working women would (except always 
for the hopelessly incapable) make of 
each occupant, instead of a servant not 
knowing any one kind of work thor- 
oughly, a self-respecting and respected 
woman, secure in knowledge, raised to 
the dignity of a calling, capable of earn- 
ing an excellent living, and giving full 
return for the money earned. 

The heaviest drudgery in all kinds of 
work is being reduced, almost eliminated, 
by labor-saving devices. In front of the 
furnace register, or the coal elevator out- 


side the window, and before the water | 


faucet in an apartment in the tenth story, 
the term, ‘‘ hewer of wood and drawer of 
water,’’ becomes only historic. What we 
want in our homes now are cooks who 
know that acids left in tins create poison- 
ous substances. We need nurses who 
have been taught that a child’s health 
may be permanently ruined by a fright. 
We want those who clean our rooms to 
know the value of a Satsuma vase, the 
necessity of careful handling of silken 
draperies. How will they know those 


things if we do not teach them? Wecome 
back, therefore, to the original proposi- 
tion : that the time has come when even 
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with no better feeling than that of en- 
lightened selfishness, we should recognize 
the fact that the notion of service, or 
servitude, should be relegated to the 
musty past with the belief in the divine 
right of kings ; that for our modern life, 
aided by the ameliorations to labor which 
the inventive genius of man has created, 
we need persons educated to the degree 
of professional skill in all the require- 
ments of the work of a home, that by 
raising the standard of household work 
to the dignity of a calling we can obtain 
better results for ourselves with the con- 
sciousness of helping others to improve 
themselves ; that we can best reach such 
results by specializing the work required. 
That that can be accomplished by estab- 
lishing and organizing central homes for 
women who are to be trained in the vari- 
ous branches of such labor; that these 
places shall be not only homes for those 
who do the work, but bureaus of distri- 
bution of such work, where those who 
desire help specially trained can obtain it 
by application, without entering into all 
the labor and detail which would be nec- 
essary in carrying out any plan of codper- 
ation in household affairs. 

Here is a new field for the organizing 
forces of the modern woman in comfort- 
able financial circumstances and with a 
little leisure to devote to bettering the 
condition not only of those who are to 
labor for their daily bread, but also of 
those for whom the work isdone. Board- 
ers in hotels might with excellent results 
take an interest in those who do the 
work there. If they would but suggest 
to the proprietor that they would be 
pleased to learn that the dormitories of 


“the help were comfortably heated, that 


there was a sitting-room for them when 
off duty, so that they had another choice 
for spending their leisure hours than that 
offered by a cold sleeping-room and the 
street, such comforts would be supplied 
them. There is little doubt that they 
would result in an improvement in the 
girls themselves, and as a consequence, 
in the work required of them. The inter- 
est of the boarders might, without the 




















expenditure of a penny, be extended to 
supplying the sitting-room with the papers 
and books they no longer desired. 

We must, in our present stage of civ- 
ilization, recognize to the fullest extent 
the solidarity of the human race. The 
breeze that is wafted to us from the tene- 
ment house many blocks away may bear 
upon its waves to our homes the breath of 
the Angel of Death; the garment with 
which we wrap our idolized one may hold 
within its folds the seeds of a disease 
which poverty and hunger and wretched- 
ness gave to the one whose wasting fingers 
fashioned it. Therefore, if in any plan of 
change that is offered there is held out a 
benefit to the several classes concerned, 
it ought to meet with greater favor from 
all right-thinking people. That claim is 
made for consolidated housekeeping. 

There is therefore presented a new 
demand for those talents for organization 
which, it has been proved, are so con- 
spicuously possessed by the women of to- 
day. With those talents are united so 
great an amount of philanthropy and good 
sense that there is nothing good, which 
any one proves as such, that the women 
will not endorse and successfully accom- 
plish. To them, therefore, with hopeful 
anticipations, are presented these claims 
for the plan of consolidated housekeeping. 





THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 

A beautiful mind is the one possession 
that age cannot wither nor custom stale. 
Its charm increases with years and expe- 
rience, even as the glass found in old 
Assyrian monuments has been invested 
with a thousand delicate tints and beau- 
ties by the wonder-working hand of 
Time. 
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It is only through his highest affections 
and aspirations that a man can hope to 
retain the freshness of youth. Without 
these the human spirit grows old and 
blasé long before the hair is white. How- 
ever broken with years and sorrows, the 
moment the nobler faculties assert them- 
selves, behold! he finds the petition of 
Mignon granted,— 


“Make me again forever young.” 


In this fine spiritual charm lay the per- 
ennial attractiveness of Madame de 
Sévigné. Beloved and admired by all 
who knew her, she hastened, like the 
wise woman that she was, to lay up for 
herself imperishable treasures. At forty 
she wrote: ‘‘Youth is in itself so 
amiable, that, were the soul as perfect as 
the body, we could not forbear adoring 
it; but when youth is past, we should 
endeavor to supply the loss of personal 
charms by the graces and perfections of 
the mind. I have long made this the 
subject of meditation, and am deter- 
mined to work every day at my mind, 
my soul, my heart, and my sentiments.”’ 

It was no mere physical charm which 
secured to Madame Recamier the admi- 
ration of her contemporaries down to 
three score and ten. Old and 
blind, with her figure slightly bent and 
her youthful bloom gone, she still seemed 
lovely and attractive as in the days of her 
youth, for the beauty of her soul was only 
the more apparent through the ruins 
Time had wrought in the earthly house 
which inclosed it. 

In these ever-growing lives is to be 
found the secret of true beauty, the foun- 
tain of youth Ponce de Leon sought so 


years 


long in vain. 
Mrs. Lillian Monk. 











A MEMORIAL HALL FOR IOWA. 


By S. H. M. Byers. 


EXT year is lowa’s semi-centennial. 
What is the great State going to do 
to fitly commemorate the occasion ? 

Iowa is no longer a_half-inhabited 
prairie of the West. It has become a 
great noble State, with a proud history. 

In what conceivable way can Iowa bet- 
ter celebrate its fiftieth birthday than by 
establishing a Memorial Hall fitted to 
contain its history, its souvenirs of the 
past, its pictures and busts of the men and 
women who have made it great. Why 
cannot Iowa have a Walhalla of its own— 
a grand Memorial Hall that shall be the 
pride of every citizen of the State? 

In any event Iowa must shortly build 
a house suitable to contain the splen- 
did historical collections now grown 
to proportions not dreamed of twenty 
years ago. This grand collection of rec- 
ords, histories, autographs, and relics of 
a fast-receding period, is stowed away 
in dark rooms in the basement of the 
Capitol. This is a shame to the State, 
and speaks little for the intelligence, cul- 
ture, and wisdom of past legislatures. 

Of course, many of our people have no 
knowledge or comprehension of what the 
State of Iowa possesses in the great Ald- 
rich Collection at the State House. Trav- 
elers have pronounced it scarcely second 
in importance to some of the most famous 
collections of its kind in Europe. Such 
collections elsewhere have cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Iowa got hers 
as a precious gift. 
and his wife laid the foundations of this 
collection in Ilowa’s Capitol they showed 
themselves true benefactors of the people. 
That was in 1882. Since then, year by 


year, Mr. Aldrich has patiently toiled, 
adding to and building up this monument 
to Iowa’s honor. 

He has traveled everywhere in search 
of everything that could add interest or 
‘value to the State’s literary and historic 
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treasures. His wide acquaintance with 
notable men and women in this country 
and in Europe, his constant zeal, his un- 
tiring interest in this one great object, 
enabled him to secure gifts for the State 
that are of extreme historic value. 

Here are collected autograph letters, 
papers and manuscripts of the great men 
and women of all countries: kings and 
queens and generals, poets and sages, 
painters and sculptors, statesmen and 
presidents. It is remarkable how com- 
plete and distinguished an assembly of 
reminders of the world's great, the State 
of Iowa possesses in this collection. Days 
do not suffice for a full examination of the 
manuscripts there that enchain the in- 
terest. 

The time is rapidly approaching when 
Iowa will be the envied of all the states 
for the historical record she possesses of 
great people and great things. 

It is safe to say that were the Aldrich 
Collection for sale to-morrow some of the 
older states would give a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to possess it. 

Ordinarily it requires centuries of time 
and large expenditure of money to secure 
for a state or city a collection such as Mr. 
Aldrich has put into the lap of Iowa as a 
loving gift. 

Let us hope that our legislators will 
show their broad-mindedness, their love 
of extended culture, their pride in the 
State’s history, by building for this his- 
toric exhibit a house fit to contain it. 

Let it be a temple beautiful. Iowa can 
afford a Memorial Hall that may in archi- 
tectural beauty, and fitness for its pur- 
pose, rival the memorial halls of other 
states. It will be adding one more historic 
monument to the list we have just fairly 
commenced. 

It is said that a people’s intelligence 
may be measured by the monuments it 
builds to its benefactors. 




















Iowa, in its fifty years ‘of growth, has 
been making history. We have states- 
men, dead and living, whose names have 
never been put in bronze or marble by 
the State they served. 

The monument to our soldiers is at last 
nearing completion. It is a just, but yet 
feeble, recognition of what they did and 
of what they sacrificed. 

There are single manuscripts in the Ald- 
rich collection worth a thousand dollars. 
There are letters and papers that can 
never be duplicated. Think of being able 
to look upon and take in one’s hands an 
original of Holmes’ ‘Last Leaf,’’ of 
Smith’s national song ‘‘ America,’’ of 
verses of Queen Victoria in her own hand- 
writing, of Sherman’s original report of 
the ‘‘Siege of Vicksburg,” of pages of 
Victor Hugo, of letters of Abraham Lin- 
coln, of letters and portraits and papers 
of a thousand others of the world’s great. 

And all this we have been permitting 
to hide away in the basement of the Capi- 
tol! That collection contains the history 
and progress and greatness of Iowa’s own 
past that must be brought out to the day- 
light, where every Iowa man and woman 
can see it and be proud. 

Who would not thrill with gratitude to 
look upon the sword of Donelson, the 
battle-torn hat, red with Dodge’s blood 
in the contest for Atlanta, the swords of 
Williamson and others of our War-time 
heroes ! 

The place is filled with relics like these 
that speak of Iowa’s heroism and honor, 
relics of our pioneer days, of our early 
struggles to make a state. Let no nig- 
gardly hand or voice be raised against 
the effort to perpetuate them for our chil- 
dren’s glory. The lifelong persistency 
and patriotism of one man made it pos- 
sible for us to possessthem. Let no mis- 
taken economy prevent their preservation 
in a fitter form. 

But where are the monuments to our 
great civilians, our Kirk wood, our Grimes, 
our Wilson, our Allison and the scores of 
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other great men who have conferred 
honor on the State in these fifty years? 

Let the Memorial Building be a hall of 
records and a templeof honor. Let it be 
placed where all men can see it, that it 
may be a ‘‘thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.’? On its walls let shine the me- 
dallions and portraits and names ‘of men 
and women who have made Iowa great. 
Let the building be the one great keeper 
and protector of Iowa’s name and honor. 
Make it a Pantheon of the State's distin- 
guished dead, and a temple of honor for 
its living benefactors. Fili it up with all 
the noble collection now waiting a fit 
biding place. Make it an honor so great 
to be in some way represented there that 
every high-minded citizen will strive fora 
place within its portals. Put its building 
and adorning in the hands of competent 
andcultured non-partisanmenand women, 
and let there be a high commission who 
shall calmly and conservatively determine 
what nameand what thing shall be thought 
noble and worthy enough to be placed 
inside its walls of honor. When this is 
done, then can great Iowa point with pride 
to a monument worthy of her aspirations. 

It is a satisfaction that the press and 
many public spirited men of the State are 
already urging action toward the build- 
ing of this Memorial Hall. It will be a 
lasting honor to the legislature that shall 
push this movement to a successful and 
worthy conclusion. 

This coming semi-centennial year is the 
time to lay its corner stone. Let it be a 
landmark of the fifty years of our exist- 
ence and progress. 

Who knows what lies history will tell of 
our time if we put nothing of our own 
record in manuscript and in bronze and 
marble? After a thousand years the 
memorial buildings of Greece and Rome 
tell as truly the story of their people as do 
the books ofall the ages. Ifa people have 
a history that is worth preserving, he is 
recreant to his kind who does not care to 
aid in making it imperishable. 








_ EDITORIAL 


Story, the sculptor, painter, poet, nov- 
elist and critic, whose recent death has 
turned public attention anew to the man’s 
remarkably versatile gifts, has been 
charged by most of the obituary writers 
with the crime of scattering his powers 
and so failing to produce the best results. 
The moral drawn from this many-sided 
career is that success in life consists 
chiefly in doing some one thing better 
than the rest of us can do that one thing ; 
and that, failing to concentrate sufficient 
talent or working force for the accom- 
plishment of that one thing, the whole 
course of one’s life is turned aside and 
loses the name of action. But is this the 
wholetruth? Are there not many phases, 
and as many definitions, of success? 
Casting about for a general definition, 
covering both the one-idea man or woman 
and the general purpose man or woman, 
how will this answer? 

Real success in life is the attainment of 
one’s ambition, provided that ambition be 
worthy of one’s powers. 

What to William Wetmore Story in his 
last days would have been. the satisfac- 
tion of having left behind him only a 
statue surpassing any ever before wrought, 
compared with the retrospect in which he 
was able to indulge, the pictures full of 
those delightful alternations from poetry 
to painting, from the still life of the studio 
to the throbbing life revealed to him in 
books,—‘‘from toil to rest, and joy in 
every change!’’ To the great Angelo, 
also, was given that farther ranging soul 
that was not satisfied with one immortal - 
achievement, but found pleasure in poetry, 
painting, sculpture, the sciences and the 
mechanic arts. What matter to him that 
Raphael was the greater painter? Or 
that he could not expect to rise to the 
poetic heights of a Dante or a Petrarch? 
He left much unfinished work, but it is 
said of him that even his fragments have 
educated many. His greater career was 
really not as successful as Story’s, because 
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to him were committed godlike possibil- 

ities, many of which failed of fulfillment, 

while to his Nineteenth Century successor 

a much smaller measure of genius was 

given, enabling him to fully utilize his 

gifts in the work that delighted him most. 
x * * 

THAT rare gem, the character of Imo- 
gene, more beautiful because of its 
somber setting, the tragedy of ‘‘Cym- 
beline,’’ has an ardent admirer in Julia 
Marlowe Tabor. This latest successful 
interpreter of the great master prefers the 
role of Imogene above all others of 
Shakspeare’s women. This preference, 
of one who has succeeded as no other 
American actress has since Mary Ander- 
son queened it on the stage, reveals the 
high ambition of the artist and points 
anew to the reserve of power in Shak- 
speare undreamt of by the surface student 
of the drama. Among the many general 
admirers of the great dramatist, few have 
even read ‘‘ Cymbeline.”’ 

* * * 

WHILE New York and Boston are dis- 
puting one with the other through the 
daily press and in the magazines as to 
the relative strength of their rival claims 
to literary supremacy, the great Middle- 
West is waking to consciousness of liter- 
ary powers and possibilities undreamt of 
ten years ago. The time has not yet 
come for boasting, however. And when 
it comes, we’ll not need to boast. 


*  % 
% 


Current Literature and kindred period- 
icals are, by their selections from the 
editorial pages of our great dailies, reveal- 
ing the gratifying fact that the newspaper 
press of this country is developing a 
decidedly literary flavor. The September 
number of Current Literature reprints a 
well considered leader from the Indian- 
apolis News, which it heads ‘‘The De- 
generacy of American Magazines,’’ the 
point of which is that our once great 
reviews and pictorial magazines are sac- 
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rificing everything to ‘‘ the fetich of time- 
liness.’’ Made-to-order papers on some 
theme of the hour by one who is most 
prominently named in connection there- 
with,— as for instance Croker on Tam- 
many, Wilson on the tariff, Dunraven on 
how not to do it, Corbett on slugging as 
a manly art,—are taking the place of 
papers of real value by authors who are 
in position to judicially consider themes. 
This sort of thing belongs to journalism, 
but not to magazine literature. The mag- 
azine should know its place and keep its 
place. 
wae 

Now that the weather is cool, the 
rhymesters who mistake mere rhyme 
for poetry might drop such easy rhyming 
as love, dove, above, mine and thine, etc., 
and attack foemen worthy of their steel,— 
might practice on such words as month, 
monthly, silver, liquid, spirit, chimney, 
warmth, gulf, sylph, music, breadth, 
width, depth, honor, iron, echo. 

* - * 

**Our alumni seem to be afraid of us,”’ 
said acollege president recently, alluding 
to the smallness of the number who attend 
commencements and class reunions. A 
suggestion worth considering on this 
point comes from 7he Cornellian. Speak- 
ing of the number of subscription papers 
habitually passed around among the visit- 
ing alumni at commencement time, it 
says: ‘‘ This may bea good way tosatisfy 
present needs but it discourages our 
alumni in making such visits and in the 
end is a loss to the college and its friends, 
and should be discouraged.”’ 

* o * 

WE are glad to note that Mr. H. E. 
Wells in his recent scholarly translation 
of Cervantes’ great work pronounces 
‘‘Don Quixote’”’ as it is spelled, and de- 
clares that the pronunciation Ke-hé-ty is 
pedantic. There is too much quibbling 
over the small change of literature and 
too little search for gold. 

* * * 

THE time for weddings is come and the 
old question of wedding presents is re- 
vived. The question is not as difficult of 
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practical solution as it was ten years ago. 
Time was when an invitation toa wedding 
was practically —though not so intended 
—an invitation to send a wedding present, 
and was to the mere acquaintance, as to 
the friend in straightened circumstances, 
aserious embarrassment. That time is 
happily past. The mere acquaintance 
and the general friend can now attend a 
wedding, and even examine the presents, 
without feeling at all uncomfortable over 
the non-appearance of their names in the 
bride’s list of presents. On the contrary, 
they would have reason to feel decidedly 
uncomfortable were they conscious that 
their gifts had imposed upon the bride an 
obligation which, to say the least, was 
unexpected. A present now rightly pre- 
supposes personal or family intimacy. 
The one embarrassing question remaining 
is as to the costliness of the gift. This 
question should never arise ; but, alas, it 
will — and it will notdown! As helps to 
the practical solution of this question a 
few points are worth considering. 

1. Where the question of cost arises, 
give modesty the benefit of the doubt. 
Let it not with truth be said that less. 
might have been expected of one no more 
intimate, or nearly related, or finan- 
cially ‘‘ well fixed,’’ than yourself. 

2. When the question of cost arises, 
give your creditors the benefit of the 
doubt, if you are in debt. 

3. When the question of cost arises, 
give your real feelings all the room you 
can within these limitations. 

4. Where the question is not one’of 
cost but of choice between a showy or a 
modest present, give modesty the benefit 
of the doubt. 

5. Dismiss as far as possible the ques- 
tion of cost, and with it all thought about 
how your gift will look’ alongside the 
rich gifts of the near related and the 
wealthy. Enter as far as possible into 
the true spirit of present-making at wed- 
dings. Try tomake your gift mean some- 
thing to the recipient, not in grains or 
pennyweights of silver or gold, not in 
obtrusive house furnishings which may 
embarrass, but in considerate regard for 
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the tastes of the prospective bride, or for 
the plans and purposes of the two who are 
about to be wedded, or in delicate expres- 
sion of some subtle bond of sympathy 
between them and yourself. 

You have, doubtless, been behind the 
scenes and heard the inevitable comment 
following a wedding. Recall the trend of 
remarks made by intimate friends, each 
on the other’s gift, and you will have the 
whole philosophy of present-making. 
Have you notseen the radiant delight of 
the bride over some piece of handiwork 
which aged hands have wrought, and only 
general expressions of pleasure in the 
rich presents which cost less of personal 
sacrifice. The lamp-mat knit bya loving 
Sunday-school scholar means more to her 
teacher than the solid silver tray from the 
rich man of the town. The measure of 
the gift is the measure of affection which 
accompanies the gift. Where the heart 
element is wanting, the very costliness of 
the present makes the absence of the 
essential thing the more conspicuous. 

* * 
* 

THE plea of an Iowa woman for Iowa 
girls, and boys as well, urging that the 
** Age of Consent ’”’ be raised by legisla- 
tion from fourteen to eighteen years (See 
our Contributors’ Department), is one 
which should be heard by every legislator 
and would-be legislator in the State. The 
good work in this direction, inaugurated 
by Helen H. Gardner, in the Avena, has 
roused the whole country on the subject. 
Are Iowans aware that their State is on 
Mrs. Gardner’s black list? It is, but, we 
trust, it will not be there long. We con- 
fidently expect that the next legislature of 
Iowa, soon to be convened, will compel 
Mrs. Gardner to melt up that plate with 
its black line under Iowa, and cast a new 
one in which the State shall appear in 
fairer lines, correctly representing the real 
sentiment of its people on the subject. 

* * 


LITTLE did we think as we read Profes- 
sor Boyesen’s ‘‘ Novels of Romance and 
Stories of Real Life,’’ in the October 
Cosmopolitan, that this vigorous and 
stimulating bugle-blast .for realism in 





. of Sioux City. 
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fiction was our last word from that inspir- 
ing source! Death came to the strong 
man in the midst of his work. It found 
him full of ambition both to do and to 
teach. Happily combining the romanticism 
of the old world with the realism of the 
new, the rich color of continental speech 
with the strength and directness of the 
English, he was a consummate master of 
that broader English which by its power 
is conquering the world. Refusing to be 
bound by the narrow interpretation 
which Andrew Lang and the rest 
would fasten to his literary creed, 
this realist, or ‘“‘veritist,’’ along with 
Garland and others, blossomed out, in 
story and verse, in beautiful flowers of 
fancy, never forgetting, however, that 
these flowers require earth and sun and 
dew and rain. It isa pity that such as 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen should thus die, 
in the young manhood of their mental 
powers. There must bea mistake some- 
where when one so well equipped for 
work, one physically and mentally so 
strong, should thus suddenly come to a 
standstill, the enginery of his physical life 
having abruptly ceased to move. 


* * 
* 


On the opposite page is given an in- 
teresting facsimile of the newly discovered 
diary of Sergeant Floyd, who accom- 
panied the famous Lewis and Clark 
expedition to the Northwest in 1804, and 
who found a grave on the east bank of 
the Missouri River near the present city 
This diary has thrown a 
flood of light upon that historic expedi- 
tion, and is one of the most valued docu- 
ments in the possession of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society. Through the courtesy 
of the Sioux City Journal we are able 
thus to supplement the historical paper 
by Mrs. Brooks, entitled ‘‘ Sergeant 
Floyd’s Grave,’’ in the present number 
of this magazine. t 

* 

Major S. H. M. Byers, one of the 
foremost literary men in the country, and 
one of Iowa’s most highly esteemed and 
honored citizens, makes an eloquent plea 
in THE MIDLAND for a Memorial Hall at 
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the State Capital—a plea which will not 
be lost on the next legislature. Iowa is 
accumulating a wealth of historic material 
which cannot be estimated in money, 
cannot be covered by insurance. Thanks 
to the indefatigable and well directed 
labors of the curator of the Historical 
Department, the Hon. Charles Aldrich, 
the accumulation is rapid, and without 
any diminution of the quality of the 
material collected. Space is needed, and 
not mere space alone, but also facilities 
for systematizing the storage with a view 
to free public access to these stores, and 
to a suitable exhibition of the statuary, 
paintings, engravings, rare books and 
prints, etc. The several other depart- 
ments of State work housed in the Capitol 
are constantly reaching out after more 
room, and in a very few years at the 
longest some provision must be made for 
more room for the Historical Department 
also. A separate Memorial Hall should 
be erected near the State Capitol, thus 
realizing the dream of those who preferred 
such a building rather than a soldiers’ 
monument, and at the same time includ- 
ing far more of usefulness than was 
dreamt of in the minds of those who first 
urged a Memorial Hall. Readers of this 
magazine have not forgotten the eloquent 
pleas of Hon. George H. Parker, consul 
at Birmingham, England, for a suitable 
commemoration ot lowa’ssemi-centennial 
in 1896. What could be a more fitting 
commemoration than the laying of a 


corner stone for a building to be erected. 


for the purpose of preserving the memo- 


rials of the State’s historic past ! 
* * 
* 


THE type of Midland Beauty presented | 


in this number is Miss Harriet Wright, a 
prominent young lady in Des Moines 
society. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The New Bohemian made its first 
appearance in Cincinnati in October. It 
is a well-printed and illustrated maga- 
zine of forty pages and its price is one 
dollar a year. It bears no editorial 
name and is issued by the Bohemian 
Publishing Company. Its frontispiece is 
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a well-drawn portrait by Harry O. Lan- 
ders, of ‘‘ Amber,’’ Mrs. Martha Evarts 
Holden, ‘“‘Queen of Bohemia.’’ Its 
initial story, ‘‘ Saunders’ Story,’’ cleverly 
told by ‘‘ Falcon,” if taken as a type of 
the forthcoming fiction of the magazine, 
gives promise of a new outflow of erotic 
literature. Let us hope that the bad 
promise may be broken. The first poem, 
‘*In Bohemia,”’ by Elgin H. Roy, rather 
confirms the promise. It calls — 

“A truce upon old times and days! 


A truce upon convention’s ways! 
It will be a sad day when literature and 
life are released from the restraints of 
conventionalities. But no one need fear ; 
that day will never come. The sketch of 
‘‘Amber,’’ by Leroy Armstrong, is, bar- 
ring a few extravagancies, a delightful 
eulogy. Mr. O'Malley, an Indiana poet, 
evidently thinks he has dealt Veritism 
a telling blow, though the veritists will 
doubtless smile at the man of straw he so 
vigorously flails. Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve, editor of 7he Editor, Franklin, 
Ohio, contributes an excellent talk with 
young authors. ‘‘A Night in Bohemia’ 
(unsigned) has astong smell of stale beer 
and tobacco smoke. The cigarette- 
smoking soubrette pictured is alone 
enough to make one weary of this par- 
ticular ‘‘ Bohemia,’’ before reaching the 
concluding rhyme—which ends _ with, 
‘Right good cheer, cigars and beer.’’ 
The editorial departments are abundant 
in promise. 


Peterson's Magazine dropped to ten 
cents but was so hurt by the fall that it 
soon after expired. The American News- 
man attributes the failure to bad business 
judgment, and too small capital to meet 
the fierce competition at the metropolis. 

‘“‘The Pursuit of Happiness,” pictured 
by José Cabrinety, and filled in with read- 
ing matter by Elizabeth C. Cardozo, 
—the filling not sufficiently packed, 
though the type is large and the para- 
graphing absurdly frequent, —has leading 
place in the October Cosmopolitan. The 
illustrations, the real subject matter, 
are strong. The allegory sounds so like 
something heard before that one can’t 
help wondering if Olive Shreiner hasn’t 
passed on her gift to Elizabeth Cardozo. 

To-Daysays: Variety in covers seems 
to be a periodical fad just now. Publish- 
ers have the notion that the eye alone is 
to be appealed to, and in many cases lit- 
erary worth is sacrificed to a striking 
exterior. 

The Century magazine was twenty-five 
years old in October. It is the greatest 
magazine in the world and one of the 
most notable successes of the century. 





























In the regulation newspaper notice of 
the October Cosmopolitan, the last of 
Kipling’s ‘‘Jungle Stories”’ for boys is thus 
pathetically alluded to: ‘The curtain 
is drawn over one of the most charming 
conceits in literature.’’ We are just dull 
enough to be glad for the Cosmopolitan 
that the word ‘forever’’ can be applied 
to its ‘‘Jungle Stories’’ series. These 
fables are, to us, the silly ‘‘ conceits’’ of 
a great genius—as great as he is fitful 
and uneven. Questioning our own judg- 
ment in the matter, we asked an omniv- 
orous magazine-reading boy what he 
thought of these ‘‘Jungle Stories.” ‘‘I 
skip ’em,’’ he answered. ‘‘ The pictures 
is all that’s good in ’em.”’ 





GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


It is gratifying to note that the great 
Carlyle found his first publisher and his 
first audience in America, and that our 
Emerson was his sponsor. ‘Sartor Resar- 
tus’’ was first published in Boston. The 
first money Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolu- 
tion’’ brought him came also from the 
States. Mr. Smalley says, in this con- 
nection, that Browning had an assured 
public here before he found it in Eng- 
land, that Tennyson was and is read 
more here than in his native country, and 
that Spenser had already founded a 
school of philosophy in America when 
Gladstone asked, ‘‘Who is Herbert 
Spenser ?”’ 

It is as gratifying to note the indebted- 
ness of England’s really great thinkers 
to American discoverers as it is humil- 
iating to see the American public’s eager 
acceptance of anything English which 
comes labeled ‘“‘ fiction,’’ stamped with 
the name of any well-known publisher. 
Many a book of English origin has been. 
rushed upon the American market, with 
shrewd accompaniment of newspaper 
sketches and portraits of the author, and 
had a large sale among that extensive 
and growing class with whom novel 
reading is a fad, when the better work 
of our American novelists, full of the 
thrill of our richer American life, has 
found comparatively few appreciative 
readers. Just at this time there are a 
half-dozen or more clever journalists and 
professional men hovering about Lon- 
don who are enjoying the benefits of the 
American popularity of two or three 
others of their countrymen, who by their 
talents have won fame in this country. 
Once it was said that no good thing 
zould come out of Nazareth — an injustice 
none the less apparent than would have 
been the reverse of the proposition, 
namely, that nothing but good could 
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come out of Nazareth. Because ‘“‘A 
Widow of Thrums”’ is a refreshing pic- 
ture of Scottish village life, and ‘‘ The 
Men of the Moss Hags”’ is the most 
vigorous pen-drawing of the old Coven- 
anters since the time of Scott; because 
Hall Caine and Conan Doyle and Ian 
McLaren and Anthony Hope and the 
rest have respectively done some good 
work, it does not follow that everything 
is good which comes from Barrie and 
Crockett and Doyle and the rest, and 
that a new book from any of these or 
from any one of their clever imitators 
should shelve the work of our Mary Wil- 
kins, Alice French, Amelia Barr, How- 
ells, Garland, Stockton, Davis and other 
American authors who are doing much 
for the making of American literature. 





Let us be sincere in dealing with 
authors as in every other relation. The 
musician instinctively detects the false 
note of admiration from one who only 
affects a love of music. The painter 
sees through the meaningless generalities 
by which the person devoid of the artis- 
tic sense seeks to impress upon others his 
fondness for art. There is, but there 
shouldn’t be, a fashion in literature. 

‘*T want the ‘ Prisoner of Zenda,’ ”* said 
a young lady in Brentano’s recently. 
Her friend asked her if she had read 

‘Pembroke,’’ adding, ‘‘I think you 
ought to read the really great novels of 
our own time and our own country before 
taking up novels wholly outside the range 
of your own experience and observa- 
tion.’’ The young lady responded: ‘To 
be just frank with you, ‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda’ seems to be all the go, and when I 
get to my cousin’s I'll want to be able to 
talk knowingly about the book.’’ The 
elder lady smiled and said, ‘‘ Of course, 
if you buy books as you do hats and 
wraps, I’ve nothing more to say.”’ 

There are books you can’t like if you 
try. Why not sayso. If you can’t see 
as far into ‘‘ The Inferno ”’ as I -owell can, 
frankly admit it. If ‘‘ Hypatia,”’ save for 
a few chapters, either drags or seems in- 
artistically horrible, why not tell the truth 
about it? If Conan Doyle’s best selling 
books don’t seem to you to have in them 
the breath of real life, nobddy is going to 
think less of you because you refuse to 
rave over them. If Miss Wilkins tires 
you; if Miss Murfree seems at times to 
play with words signifying nothing; if 
any book you read impresses you other- 
wise than as it impresses some critic who 
writes so well about books that you are 
disposed to distrust your own judgment 
entirely, hold on to your own indepen- 
dent judgment. Hold on to it unless 
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the critic throws a flood of light upon the 
book which shows you heis right and you 
were wrong. His dictum alone, or the 
first judgment of the public, should not 
compel your assent to views thereon to 
which you do not inwardly subscribe. 
The critic and the public may come 
around to your way of thinking, or may 
not; but, having come honestly by your 
judgment hold on to it until convinced 
you were wrong. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness either against or for thy 
neighbor’s book, and in literature all who 
come within touch are our neighbors. 

Mr. E. V. Smalley maintains that a com- 
parison between the Af/antic Monthly of 
1895 and the first issue of that magazine 
in 1857 reveals the decadence of Boston 
as a literary center. In that first issue 
appear contributions from Motley, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Trowbridge and 
Rose Terry —a brilliant galaxy, surely. 
But bear in mind that the first Af/antic 
appeared thirty-eight years ago, and that 
the glory round about most of these names 
was not as luminous then as it is now. 
Emerson had not the assured place he 
now has. _ His well-known, series of 
essays, “Conduct of Life,’” also his 
‘Society and Solitude’’ and his volume 
of poems came later. Lowell’s best work 
also came afterward. The author of the 
“‘Biglow Papers’’ was known to the 
many because of that ‘‘timely’’ verse; 
but the history had not then been made 
which inspired Lowell’s greatest poem, 
his ‘‘Commemoration Ode.’’ ‘Under 
the Willows,’’ ‘‘ The Cathedral,” 
“* Heartsease and Rue,”’ and all that vast 
wealth of prose writings embodied in 
“Among My Books,”’ ‘‘ My Study Win- 
dows,’’ and other valuable works, then 
had no being, except possibly as phan- 


toms of the brain waiting the creative . 


touch. Motley, the historian of the Dutch 
Republic and the Netherlands, was as 
little known then outside his coterie as is 
now the promising young author of ‘‘Lin- 
coln as a Lawyer” in the last MIDLAND. 
Longfellow had an assured place as a 
popular verse-maker, but his ‘‘ Courtship 
of Miles Standish,’’ ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,’’ ‘‘New England Tragedies,”’ 

as Hanging of the Crane,’ ‘‘In the Har- 
bor,’’— in fact a half-dozen of his most 
popular collections of poems were not 
yet dreamt out. Trowbridge, always 
clever, was never great. Parke Godwin 
was only a talented and highly educated 
journalist with a fondness for art. Rose 


Terry (Mrs. Cook) was at her best not 
the equal of a dozen short-story writ- 
ers of our time. 


The only one named 
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who had then reached the far height 
secure is Harriet Beecher Stowe. Though 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ may have been 
surpassed by some of Mrs. Stowe’s later 
work, yet that book alone made its 
author.a unique figure in American liter- 
ature, a potent force in our politics, a 
historic character. To make the com- 
parison good, one must view the Boston 
coterie that rallied to the support of its 
home magazine, not in the present full 
light of their finished work, but in the 
uncertain light of that early day. 

But even now, while the Atlantic 
contributors are in the midst of 
their life work and therefore cannot be 
measured as to their relative place in 
literature, we may safely put alongside the 
great ones of thirty odd years ago such 
names as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, John 
Fiske, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mary J. 
Wilkins, Margaret Deland, Susan Cool- 
idge, Louise Imogen Gurney, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Horace E. Scudder, and others 
of the newer New England school of 
writers. But no pent-up New England 
now confines any magazine’s powers. 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood of Illinois, 
Maurice Thompson of Indiana, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin of Minnesota, Mary 
Hallock Foote of Idaho, Virna Woods 
of California, Mary N. Murfree of 
Tennessee, Alice French of Iowa, and 
other stars in our western firmament 
have been reflected in the A//antic during 
the past year or two. The fact is that 
the country has grown so great during 
the years that measure the life of our 
oldest and most historic literary mag- 
azine that a dozen periodicals may sur- 
pass the old Af/antic in circulation and 
in the number of great names attached 
thereto and yet leave ample field, mater- 
ial and talent for the pioneer magazine. 





Speaking of Emerson—there will 
never be another Emerson. There need 
never be. Great as was the influence of the 
Sage of Concord in his time, and quotable 
as he is to-day, it would be impossible 
for an Emerson to repeat the successful lit- 


“erary career of the great maxim-maker. 


The period before the War was an era of 
maxims and aphorisms—and Emerson 
was preéminently the writer for that era. 
His was a period of reaction from the 
extreme puritanism of the last century 
and from the tyranny of dogmatism. 
Emerson reverently voiced the Christian 
theism of the time, and men bound hand 
and foot by a relentless dogma heard 
him gladly. The echo of Emerson’s creed 
of reverence, dutifulness and cheerfulness 
is now heard in every Christian con- 
vocation, and the old abstractions of the 




















theologians have little more than a his- 
torical significance. Much that Emerson 
then presented with the utmost gravity, 
and which was received by his following 
as oracular, has since become common 
property as proverb; we might almost 
call it platitude. Over against the philo- 
sophic thought of the Emerson era may be 
placed the practical forces at work to-day 
—agencies working for the better gov- 
ernment of cities, for the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor without weak- 
ening the fiber of their moral nature, for 
placing education in the mechanic arts 
and in the liberal arts within the reach of 
all, for giving the public access to all 
books and enjoyment of the representa- 
tive art of all ages and countries and for 
the substitution of mutually helpful co- 
operation for wasteful individualism. 





Some time ago a contributor for 7he 
Critic stirred the women writers of the 
country to lively discussion by the asser- 
tion that no woman had ever invented 
anything useful to the world. The dis- 
cussion is recalled by the story Mrs. 
Brown tells, in the present number of 
THE MIDLAND, of Mrs. Ada Van Pelt’s 
ingenious invention,—a lock-box with 
3,000 combinations and with self-closing 
apertures, water and dust excluded, and 
gravity doing the work instead of 
springs. 

We recently received a manuscript of 
355 pages which came all the way from 
the seaboard at an expense of $1 for 
coming and returning, and in the very 
first page of the manuscript the nomina- 
tive ‘‘we’’ was placed as the object of 
the preposition ‘‘to.’’ This writer needs 
a thirteen-weeks’ course in grammar. 
Opening by chance at the fifty-second 
page, we find the following: ‘‘As the 
real business of the story is to commence 
in the next chapter, it will be_pre- 
sumed that the foregoing is sufficient 
introduction of the commonplace _indi- 
vidual who clutches the pen.’’ Quite so. 

Speaking of Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ White 
Company,’’ we must have ‘‘gone 
wrong ’’ in our estimate of the book, for 
that all-knowing critic. Andrew Lang, 
fairly warms to it! Our consolation is 
that in literature there is no absolute 
standard— not even Andrew Lang’s 
judgment — by which we may determine 
who has and who hasn’t gone wrong. 

Mr. Charles A. Gray, whose attrac- 
tively illustrated paper on ‘‘ Newspaper 
Illustrating ’’ has first place in the present 
number, is on the 7imes-Hera/d force of 
artists. His specialty is portraits in pen 
and ink, in which he has few if any 
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equals. This we learn from unprejudiced 
sources. But the reader has only to turn 
to the etching from Mr. Gray’s pen- 
drawing of Gladstone on page 392 to see 
for himself that this work could not well 
be surpassed. 

Max O’Rell ( Paul Blouet), the irrepres- 
sible, having worn out American and 
English audiences, by making fun of 
them to their faces, will next attempt a 
drama. 

Hon. Henry Sabin has an able paper 
in the September Educational Review 
on ‘‘ The Rural School Problem.”’ 

Albert Shaw’s ‘‘ Municipal Govern- 
ment in Continental Europe’’ will soon 
appear. 

Leonard W. Volk, whose statue of 
Stephen A. Douglas stands at Thirty- 
fifth street near the lake in South 
Chicago, and whose statues of Lincoln 
and Douglas adorn the capitol at Spring- 
field, died recently at his summer home 
in Wisconsin. 

Mr. J. A. Smith, whose sketch, ‘‘ The 
Hegira of the Elk,’’ appeared in the 
August MIDLAND, and whose sketch of 
General Cross appears in the present 
number, learned the printer’s trade in 
the Vermont office in which General 
Cross and ‘‘ Artemus Ward”’ learned the 
trade,and personally knows of the vagaries 
of those well known men. 

The Critic’ s first prize of $25 for bicycle 
poetry was awarded to Robert Clarkson 
Tongue, Middleton, Conn.; the second 
prize, to Eben E. Rexford, Shiocton, 
Wis , author of the prize descriptive 
paper, ‘‘ The Isiand of Mackinac,”’ in the 
September MIDLAND. 

Max O’Rell, Ian McLaren, Hall Caine 
and other European lovers of American 
dollars are headed toward us, purposing 
to lecture us, for a consideration. 

Miss Eugenie Uhlrich, —whose character 
sketch, ‘‘A Home o’ Me Own,”’ in the 
present number, is the second of THE 
MIDLAND series of ‘‘ Sketches from Life 
in Labor’s World,’’— is assistant editor ot 
the Northwestern Chronicle, St. Paul. 


RECENT events have developed patriotic 
poems from three poets of national repu- 
tation. James Whitcomb »Riley’s poem 
adds nothing to the Hoosier’s great fame. 
Frank L. Stanton, the Georgia poet, 
rises toa higher level than before attained. 
Major S. H. M. Byers, the foremost 
poet of Iowa, gives splendid promise 
of what the public may expect from his 
forthcoming long poem on Sherman’s 
historic march. 

The Chap-Book accuses Conan Doyle 
of writing his ‘‘Stark-Monro Letters,’’ 
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his latest fiction, ‘‘to the sapping of all 
intelligence in the reader,” the plot hang- 
ing upon ‘“‘a pale and anemic love affair 
and a marriage. 

Maurice Thompson thinks he finds an 
‘‘unbroken strain of man-harrying Ama- 
zons marching through history.” 
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Hamlin Garland’s poem ‘‘ Wagner,’’ 
in the October Chap-Book, is a real poem 
standing out in an era of clever rhymes. 
It begins : 

“A faint, far horn was blown — 


I listened — and the hollow north 
Grew thunderous and sweet with sound!** 


CONTRIBUTOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


A BIOGRAPHER OF JOHN BROWN 
DEFENDS RICHARD REALF— 
COLONEL HINTON REPLIES 

TO MR. COPPOC. 


I had already written Mr. Coppoc after 
reading his article on ‘‘John Brown and 
His Cause,’’ but a re-perusal compels me 
to ask of you space in your next issue in 
order to say why I am sure that Richard 
Realf did not betray John Brown’s move- 
ments. Even his evidence in yd soso 
following the attack, given before the 
United States Senate Harper’s Ferry 
committee, told nothing not already 
known to the slavocrat politicians. It 
did give the facts as to John Brown’s 
movements in a more consecutive fashion. 
That’s all. The charge of treachery was 
made by James Redpath in the heat of 
events. I was with him, assisting in pre- 
paring the life of John Brown (1860), and 
urged upon Redpath the injustice of the 
accusation. He persisted then, but in a 
later edition withdrew it. 

Richard Realf may have been weak, 
but he was noble in his purposes. He 
was not treacherous. In the design of 
my book, ‘‘ John Brown and His Men,”’ I 
did not enter into many details more 
directly relative to others who were not 
present at Harper’s Ferry. 
perhaps, it might have fallen to my duty 
to have made moreclear my own humble 
actions. It certainly would have obliged 
me to make clear Richard Realf’s con- 
nection. That I shall doin my memoir 
of him, when his poems are published by 
me. 

Let me say then, as to Realf, these 
facts: He went to England in June, 
1858, in good faith. He failed in his 
efforts to raise money. Ere returning, 
after lecturing in the Channel Islands, he 
crossed over to France and visited 
Paris. Returning to Havre, he sold a 
pair of revolvers and some other things 
for money to take a cheap passage to 
New Orleans on a cotton ship. His idea 
was to see something of slavery for him- 
self and work his way up to Kansas by 


If I had,. 





way of the Mississippi River, and on the 
voyage he read a work by some casuist 
on ‘‘The Responsibility of the Human 
Will.”’ It upset him on the question of 
the right to attack slavery by force. At 
New Orleans he got some slight employ- 
ment on one of the dailies and fell in 
with Catholic priests. He was baptized 
by the name of ‘‘John,’’ was then sent to 
Alabama to a seminary, but he soon left 
and wandered off lecturing on Shaks- 
peare, Keats, Poetry, the Working 
Classes, Intemperance, etc. He never 
disguised that he had been on the Free 
State side in Kansas, but he never 
attacked slavery. 

At the time of the blow against Har- 
per’s Ferry, he was in Texas. He kept 
still, but after awhile his name and per- 
sonality attracted marked attention. 
Those familiar with the period know that 
the slavocrat politicians sought to use 
the John Brown raid against the Repub- 
lican leaders arid to hasten the tendency 
to civil war. To that end a Senate Com- 
mittee was authorized, with Jefferson 
Davis as chairman, and William Mason 
of Virginia as a member, to investigate. 
Suspicion became certainty as to Realf, 
and the Texas mob wanted his blood. 
Adroit men, chiefly inspired by Judge 
George W. Paschall, of Austin, Texas, 
I think, who desired, first, tosave Realf’s 
life and, second, to prevent the political 
evil that would have resulted from his 
mob-murder, persuaded the people that 
he was more valuable as a state prisoner 


* than as a victim of lynch law. Judge 


Paschall was within two years after a 
Unionist fugitive. In Washington he 
several times told me the story of his 
acquaintance with Realf. His purpose 
was to get the young man to Washington 
to save his life. Hesucceeded. Texans 
thought that they now had the key to all 
the conspiracy and guarded him as a 
precious jewel. Under Paschall’s advice, 
Realf looked mysterious and said noth- 
ing. - He was guarded to Washington as 
a witness. When there, he also said 
nothing of any moment. On being dis- 
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charged, he made his way to Northern 
Ohio. The $600 he was paid as witness 
fees was divided, as to half of it, beween 
two of the fugitives who escaped Vir- 
ginian savagery. 

Senator Henry Wilson, I recall, for 
one, and Representative Anson P. Bur- 
lingame, for another, telling me over and 
over again that Realf’s testimony did no 
harm. Ex-Governor Amy, of Kansas, 
did not think he did any mischief. 
Indeed, there was none to do. The 
carpet-bag captured at the hill-side school 
house with its contents, put together by 
Governor Wise’s shrewd lawyers, as 
aided by extended detective work, had 
unraveled practically all there was in 
the John Brown movement. Realf did 
not confess, convey or betray any infor- 
mation hurtful to Captain Brown or the 
friends who aided him. Major George 
L. Stearns, who was in the largest peril, 
name thought, certainly never expressed 
s charge. Realf was not faithless, 
though faulty, keeping his connection up 
by writing, or at least by formally with- 
drawing as Luke F. Parsons did. 

RICHARD J. HINTON. 

Bay Ridge, N. Y., October 4. 


AN APPEAL TO IOWA WOMEN. 


To-day the women throughout the 
United States are working, each in her 
respective state, to raise the Age of Con- 
sent laws. Where is lowa? What is 
she doing? Simply nothing. When 
the bill asking that the age be raised 
to eighteen years was defeated, it 
plainly showed the class of men who rule 
our state. Noble men were there who 
honored their manhood, but more were 
there who cared more for the votes of 
men than for the protection of their 
daughters. 

And now I appeal to the women, to 
the mothers. Will you not join hands 
and remedy this wrong? 

Iowa is a grand state —a state of which 
we are all proud. Let us lead her for- 
ward with the others that are advancing. 
Is there not a woman in Iowa who will 
take up this cause for the good of all 
humanity ? 

Helen H. Gardner should be honored 
throughout our land for her work in this 
direction. Wherein lies the justice of 
this age at thirteen, fourteen or fifteen? 
What is the girl but a child? Our laws 
say she has not judgment to protect 
property at that age; would she have 
judgment to protect her virtue? Ah, no. 

**We must protect our boys,”’ it is said. 
Does not the law protect them —the law 
which punishes them for ruining a girl? 





Put the age of consent at eighteen and 
our boys will be better protected than 
they are to-day, better than society will 
ever protect them—the society which 
closes its eyes and says, ‘‘sowing wild 
oats.’’ Colorado, Nebraska and many 
other states have made the fight and 
won. Shall we not try? 
LELA Moore. 
Randalia, Iowa. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 

I have decided to devote my entire time to 
literary pursuits, and poetry seems to be my 
forte, though I have written some few prose 
articles. I wish to find a market for my pro- 
ductions, and thought I would apply to you 
first as you are located in my own state. 
They will be all equally as good as the en- 
closed sample, This is a subject which has 
seldom, if ever, been treated in the form of 
poetry, or if it has, has not come under my 
observation, hence, if it possesses any merit, 
must be entirely original. I can furnish you 
with one or more pieces every month, includ- 
ing a humorous piece once in a while, if you 
like that kind of literature. 

1. Before deciding to devote your en- 
tire time to literary pursuits, try your 
powers and see if they be of the winning 
and thestaying kind. Many are inwardly 
called, but few arechosen. 2. You will find 
no regular market for your poetry, etc., as 
the dairyman finds a market for his but- 
ter. 3. No poet who has accurately 
measured his powers is able to say that 
his productions are all equally good. The 
great newspapers buy “‘ piece-work ”’ reg- 
ularly, but they buy only the work of 
contributors who have learned the trade 
of writing and have a reputation for good 
work. There are only a few magazine 
editors left who dare stipulate in advance 
that they will regularly publish any man’s 
writing. 

The young writer should reflect on the 
difference between literary pursuits and 
other callings, and how much is implied 
by the adoption of authorship as a pro- 
fession. Unlike news-gathering, unlike 
editing the news after it is gathered, the 
career of an author presupposes either 
genius transcending knowledge or knowl- 
edge not possessed by others, or experi- 
ences unique and interesting in them- 
selves, or rare powers of revealing the 
workings of the soul, the, operations of 
society or the secrets of nature. To most 
writers it is quite enough that they are 
able to occasionally contribute something 
which interests or benefits or blesses 
others, increasing the volume of work or, 
better yet, improving the quality, as ex- 
perience strengthens their powers and 
their hold on the public. 


This is my first attempt to have my writ- 
ings published. I am very anxious to suc- 
ceed in literary work and would much like to 
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write for your paper if my work will please 


you. If you have any “subjects” you 
would like written I would be p= if you 
would send them to me and will see what I 
can do with them. 

1. The sad fact in this connection is 
that, in justice to the readers of the mag- 
azine, a writer’s anxiety to succeed can- 
not be considered by the editor. If that 
kindly disposed individual, the editor, 
could only attach to a weak contribution 
a note something like this : ‘‘ Don’t judge 
the contribution severely: this is the 
author’s first attempt,’’ all might be well. 
But, alas! the public expect an editor’s 
best selection and refuse to pay for the 
immature author's schooling in the rudi- 
ments. 2. In a world of many writers, 
happily the editor doesn’t need to send 
subjects around among writers for them 
to practice upon. The best contribu- 
tions to current literature are not given 
out ; they are born of experience, observ- 
ation, thought or emotion; then they 
grow in the mind and finally they are 
delivered —and some portion of the 
great reading world recognize a some- 
thing in their lives and thought which 
was not there before. 


My story is a fine one and founded on fact. 
1. Better. to let the story speak for 
itself. 2. The phrase ‘founded on fact’’ 
cannot make a story one whit more true 


THE MIDLAND 


Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s sketches of English 
travel, under the historic title of “The 
Flower of England’s Face,” have been 
recently published by Macmillan & Com- 
pany in a dainty volume, the cover of which 
is appropriately starred with roses. We 
have no sketches of the byways of England’ 
similar to this charming book except Mr. 
Reuben Goldthwaite’s “Our Cycling Tour 
in England,” or Mr. William Winter’s 
“Shakespeare’s England.” Mrs. Dorr went 


upon no ordinary quest when she traveled - 


in Europe during the summer of 1887—a half 
dozen of our great writers bidding her God- 
speed and giving her instructions as to the 
most delightful untraveled haunts. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote with a hand trem- 
ulous with age: ‘Take this hurried letter 
of mine with you, and show it if you will, 
and it will be a kind of letter of introduc- 
tion.” Mr. Edmund C. Stedman sent her to 
Conway Castle, and another writer to the 
Caledonia Canal where, on one gala day she 
explored its hidden recesses, when every 
Scotch man and woman wore a sprig of the 
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to life than it seems to the reader to be. 
It rather begs the whole question as to 
whether the story be good or poor. 

What is the object of a poem? To carry 
out the poetic idea in the best manner pos- 
sible, or to arrange the lines so as to contain 
the exact number of poetic feet ? 

Primarily, to carry out the poetic idea, 
and secondarily to arrange the lines so 
as to make them rhythmical. The quo- 
tations our friend makes from Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘ Haunted Chamber ”’ only prove 
that Longfellow, like all the other great 
poets, did not always keep his ideals in 
mind. One can find among the great 
poets vindication for all sorts of sins 
against rhythm and rhyme, just as one can 
find isolated passages in the Bible that 
convey all sorts of unbiblical impressions. 
In studying the history of poetic style 
one should take the poets at their best, not 
seek to catch them nodding. 

My writing is poor, grammar imperfgt, 
composing good. DoT stand any show™ in 
the competition ? 

If your grammar is imperfect, your 
composing can’t be good and your show 
in the contest would not be good. The 
judges in any competition for a prize in 
composition have a right to assume that 
all competitors have at least mastered 
the art of expressing themselves gram- 
matically. 
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heather and many were clad in full High- 
land costume. 

One can scarcely tell which chapter is the 
most interesting, but the reader who desires 
to learn about “the heart of England” will 
prefer “In the Forest of Arden,” a chapter 
which not only gives some unhackneyed 
glimpses of Stratford-on-Ayon but also 
describes most delightfully Leycester hos- 
pital, founded in the Sixteenth century by 
Lord Dudley, the Leicester of Queen Eliza- 
beth. This hospital was built for the per- 
petual maintenance of twelve old impov- 
erished English soldiers, who have, to this 
day, an annual income of eighty pounds, and 
a historic home decorated everywhere with 
the Bear and Ragged Staff—the coat of 
arms of the founder 

The lover of Charlotte Bronte will perhaps 
prefer “ At Haworth,” while those interested 
in that form of philanthropy which educates 
the artistic sense of the poor will enjoy “ At 
the Peacock Inn.” 

The whole book reveals the secret of that 
subtle charm which binds the New Eng- 





























lander of to-day, notwithstanding many 
national differences, to the historic old 


England of the past. : 
Mary J. REID. 





Most sonnets have the life squeezed out 
of them by the mold in which they are 
cast, but Herbert Bashford’s little book, 
‘*Seadrift,’’* includes several sonnets 
which seem as naturally adapted to the 
ancient form as though they themselves 
had made the fashion. The one begin- 
ning with, ‘‘Can I forget that glorious 
autumn night,’’ is especially worthy of 
mention. 





The fame of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is 
well beyond the power of any one story 
to seriously injure it, and yet we confess 
to having taken up the latest work of this 
favorite author with a fear of finding 
therein a suggestion of loss of power. 
The serial completed in the October A?#- 
lantic, and since published in book form, 
entitled ‘‘A Singular Life,’’+ far from 
giving evidence of waning strength, is a 
series of surprises, both in the delicate 
humor of much of the character sketch- 
ing and scene painting and in the inten- 
sity of the tragedy. Emanuel Bayard is 
a rare creation, and yet always recogniz- 
ably human —a delicate organization 
possessed of a moral courage that, cheer- 
fully faces death for duty’s sake and, 
better yet, unflinchingly accepts a life of 
continual sacrifice in the spirit and service 
of the Master. He feels called to preach 
the Word of Life:to souls that most need 
the Word, and yet he will not be tram- 
meled by the severely mathematical plan 
of salvation taught in his school of theol- 
ogy. He ardently loves the daughter of 
a professor of theology, Helen Carruth by 
name. His love approaches adoration, 
and at times seems to him sinful, it is so 
sweet. Helen’s love for him is tender as 
a mother’s, and yet of a very practical 
old-New England sort, a trifle severe on 
the surface sometimes, but ever strong 
and deep and full of the spirit of helpful- 
ness. Helen’s wit is a foil to Emanuel’s 
seriousness. The droll characters and 
drolleries of speech ffeely introduced are 
a happy reliet to the intensity of the main 
current of the story: The eye-opening 
effect of a great love upon the life-work 
of the preacher is vividly portrayed, re- 
vealing to the man’s astonished soul that 
“something else than consecration is 
needed to do the best and greatest thing 
by the human want or woe that leans 
upon us,’’— namely, human experience. 





*Herbert Bashford. Tacoma. Wash. " 
+Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York, $1.25. 
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Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has strengthened 
her strong hold on readers of books and 
has done humanity a service by putting 
forth ‘‘A Singular Life,” a story prima- 
rily entertaining and secondarily health- 
fully stimulating. 





The lover of good literature knows no 
sectional lines, no nationality. He con- 
demns the hot-house productions of 
certain Eastern publishers, not because 
they are Eastern, but because they are 
hot-house productions. He _ protests 
against the present American craze for 
English books, not because the books are 
written by Britons, but because it is a 
craze and therefore undiscriminating as 
between wholesome and unwholesome 
fiction, and as between real novels, in 
which the people live and move and have 
being, and those which are made after the 
journalistic yarn-spinning fashion of the 
time. Invigorating as a trip to Scotland 
after confinement in a London hotel is 
an escape from the hot-house atmosphere 
of London fiction to the moss-hags of 
Scotland, where the men are men and the 
women are women, and life is real and 
earnest and love is true, and marriage is 
the end and not the beginning of childish 
follies. S. R Crockett, in his ‘‘Men of 
the Moss-Hags,’’* reaffirms his claim to 
permanent place in literature. Though 
his narrative drags at times, as does 
Scott’s, yet in the main it is interesting, 
at times intensely interesting. It peoples 
the moss-hags with Covenanters and 
kings’ men so real in all their strength 
and weakness that the reader feels the 
life of two hundred years ago as never 
before. The simple home-life of the 
Scotch, the practical wisdom and thought 
of the women, the virility of the men, the 
vitality of the religion they professed, the 
strength of their love of religious liberty, 
the depths of their affection, all are re- 
flected in these pages with marvelous 
clearness. William Gordon, odd com- 
pound of courage and cowardice ;. Sandy, 
his brother, rough, brave, dull, true; 
Jean, Sandy’s wife, ‘‘just inordinate for 
preachings and prophesyings’’; Wat 
Gordon, gay, dashing, handsome, brave 
even to rashness; Maisie Lennox, shrewd, 
helpful, faithful, loving, seff-denying, the 
noblest Scotch woman in literature since 
Jeannie Deans,— these are the principal 
figures in the narrative. We use the 
term ‘“‘narrative,’’ for no other word 
seems to fit this realistic story, which 
purports to be ‘‘a history of adventure 
taken from the papers of William Gordon 


*Macmillan & Co., publishers, New York, 
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of Earlstoun, in Galloway, and told over 
again byS. R. Crockett.’’ Nothing could 
be more real than the Richard Cameron 
who incidentally enters upon the scene 
as he preaches the gospel to the hill-folk, 
and as he leads his forlorn hope ‘‘in the 
last charge at Ayrsmoss.’’ The picture 
given in the last chapter of Maisie Len- 
nox riding without rein, the people open- 
ing a lane that she might save her William 
from execution by the pardon she has 
obtained, though conventional in general 
conception, becomes intensely real as one 
reads on tothe end. ‘‘ Very pale was her 
face, the sweetest ever the sun shone on. 
Very weary were the lids of her eyes, that 
were the truest and the bravest which 
ever God gave towoman. But when they 
were lifted up to look at me on the scaf- 
fold of death, I saw that through the 
anxiety, which drew dark rings about 
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them, they were joyful with a great joy ! 





Shakspeare found ‘‘sermons in stones,”’ 
and if he had lived in our time he would 
have’ found sermons in verse ; not texts 
for sermons, but sermons. ‘‘ Plymouth 
Vespers,’ by Rev. Dr. A. L. Frisbie, of 
Plymouth Church, Des Moines, is chiefly 
made up of three short long poems, or 
long short poems, which were read by 
him from his pulpit on three different 
evenings. They are respectively entitled 
‘The Easter Story,’’ ‘Storm and Peace,”’ 
and ‘‘The Shepherd Lord.’’ They are 
written in various measures well fitting 
the subject-matter, and they’ll all ‘‘scan.”’ 
They abound in rare imagery and relig- 
ious suggestion. The most poetical of 
the three is ‘‘Storm and Peace,’’ a vivid 
picture of the storm on Lake Genesaret. 
The burden of the thought is that— 

“Tn all nights, on every wave, 

In every gale, however high, 
The Lord is walking, strong to save, 
And saying, * Fear not, it is I.” 





As we were about to close this depart- 
ment for the month, came “ Beatrice of 
Bayou Téche,’* and along with her came 
the odor of magnolia blossoms, the fra- 
grance from ‘‘blossoming hedges of ° 
roses,’’ and myriad other suggestions of 
the ‘‘colonnaded forests’’in the romance 
land of Louisiana. With those who read 


*A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, publishers. 
Sold by the Lathrop-Rhoads Co., Des Moines, 
25. 
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the story as it first appeared in THE Mip- 
LAND how vividly remains the picture of 
the child dreamer of dreams and seer of 
visions ; the spiritually passionate young 
woman, her soul beating its wings against 
the bars of caste; the friend, the lover, 
the artist, the banished victim of distinc- 
tions of society’s own selfish creating ! 
The pathos of the story is intense. The 
humor is exquisite. The character sketch- 
ing is so delicate that its artistic strength 
is a continual surprise. Its gifted author, 
Alice Ilgenfritz Jones, has but yielded to 
the wishes of her friends and the many 
admirers of her work, in publishing the 
story in book form. It makes a pretty 
little volume of 386 pages. 

Anticipating the question in the minds 
of many MIDLAND readers, ‘‘To what 
extent has the story been revised?” we 
find the only revision materially affecting 
the story itself is in the twenty-sixth and 
the closing chapter. The re-writing of 
these chapters has greatly strengthened 
the book. It dignifies Burgoyne, pre- 
senting him no longer as the weak youth, 
idly trifling with a great love, and at the 
last perversely marrying the wrong 
woman ; but, rather, as the victim of a 
mistaken sense of honor in marrying an 
unworthy woman he did not love. The 
final consciousness that she had really 
been loved by Burgoyne lifts Beatrice 
above the dead level on which the first 
draft of the story left her, fires her soul 
with new ambition, and imparts to her 
life a new meaning. Those who read the 
story before will be glad to have it in 
book form, and they who haven't read it 
will find rare pleasure in it. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Potomac Series, No. 5, Club Number, 
Potomac Series Co., Washington, D. C. 
Price 25 cents. 

Stenotypy, or Shorthand by the Type- 
writer, by Rev. D. A. Quinn, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


‘*A Son of the Plains,’’ by Arthur Pat- 
erson. Macmillan & Co., New York, $1.25. 


‘The Wise Woman,” a novel, by Clara 
Louise Burnham. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, $1.25. 


“Wild Rose,’ a tale of the Mexican 
frontier, by Francis Francis. Macmillan 
& Co., New York, $1.00. 
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